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Mental Health of Chil- 
dren—Some issues dealt 
with in the next issue of 
EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP, 
in an attempt to foster 
greater understanding of 
why children and grown- 
ups are the way they are, 
will be: the children in 
the classroom, the adults 
in the schocl, the parents 
and their contribution to 
or detraction from a 
child’s moral security, 


Courtesy San Diego (Calif.) City Schools 
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A Problem of Many Facets——— 


It is probably safe to assume that some type of organization, for the 
purposes of instructional improvement, is in force in most school sys- 
tems. The type of organization is conditioned, among other things, by 
the type and size of school system, the groups it seeks to serve, the pro- 
visions for instructional service and leadership, the problems which 
teachers are trying to solve, and the facilities at hand for the solution of 
problenis. Because organization for curriculum improvement takes on 
so many shapes and forms, because it is dependent upon so many differ- 
ent or so many combinations of sets of circumstances; the articles in this 
issue cover all phases—from broad and generalized problems of phi- 
losophy to practical details on specific problems. 


In the first part of the magazine a variety of problems is discussed. 
The introductory article deals with basic issues which must be consid- 
ered if any program of organization for instructional improvement is 
actually to result in improved learning experiences for boys and girls. 
A second author discusses some of the pitfalls attendant upon the or- 
ganization of workshops—particularly those dealing with intercultural 
education. Another tells of an in-service program in a large city, and 
from it points to important generalizations applicable to organization 
of in-service programs in all situations—large or small. Those con- 
cerned with and responsible for state leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment will be interested in the account of how states are providing for 
needs in secondary education as well as the many aspects of a program 
of in-service education carried on in one western state. 


Improving Our Instruction: 
Four Basie $ —_ 








HILDA TABA 


The author of this account, Hilda Taba, is director of the Center for 
Intergroup Education, The University of Chicago. 





IMPROVEMENT of instruction is like 
spring plowing. It is something that 
must be done over and over again, with 
a sense of newness and with a sense of 
repetition of a process that each new 
season brings. 

Time was when instructional pro- 
grams were changed earthquake fash- 
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ion; the current trend, or the current 
expert, plowed up what there was and 
set a new pattern. This pattern was al- 
lowed to encrust until the time came 
for another re-patterning, which even- 
tually met the same fate. 

Too often this was true because peo- 
ple other than those who worked in 
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classrooms set the patterns. A con- 
tinuous and gradual exploration and 
improvement was, therefore, difficult. 
Partly this inflexibility was caused by 
the fact that the concepts of program 
patterning were not themselves so con- 
ceived as to call for a continuous change 
and improvement, They were fixed as to 
central ideas, areas to be covered, some- 
times even as to details. But mainly it 
was because we addressed ourselves in 
a larger measure to schemes of curricu- 
lum organization and to isolated ‘“‘meth- 
ods” rather than to the ways of think- 
ing about and planning instructional 
programs. 


Time for Moving Into Action 


The time may be ripe for the devel- 
opment of methods of instructional 
planning which will allow the kind of 
fluidity in instructional programs which 
is needed in changing social realities and 
varying local conditions while still as- 
suring their educational soundness. We 
have, for example, made scientific analy- 
ses of various types of content and their 
place in and contribution to general 
education. We should, therefore, be 
ready for a conscious sampling of con- 
tent as well as for varying of organiza- 
tional patterns without fear of exclud- 
ing the essentials. We also have had ex- 
perience with various organizational 
patterns such as chronology, themes, or 
current problems in history; authors, 
periods, outstanding books, and themes 
in English and literature, to name but 
a few. We have tested some combina- 
tions such as core curriculum and cor- 
relation. We should have learned from 
these how to combine important ideas 
and practices in various ways for en- 
hancing needed relationships or for serv- 
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ing objectives other than those of con- 
tent. 

We are beginning to have a fairly 
adequately formulated body of facts 
and principles regarding the develop- 
mental levels of young people and the 
relationship of these to learning. The 
analysis of the needs of society and of 
the community is beginning to be sub- 
stantial enough and sufficiently popu- 
larized to permit translation into edu- 
cational needs. 

Perhaps the hot currents of contro- 
versy over such “philosophical” issues 
as student interests vs. content as pri- 
mary bases for curriculum planning, 
or experience vs. books as primary 
methods of learning have gone on long 
enough to discover that there are no 
“vs's’”—only shadings of one into the 
other and the need for considering all in 
educational planning. We are begin- 
ning to discover that students, their in- 
terests and needs; society, or the com- 
munity, and its needs and problems; and 
the unique features of any content are 
like the legs of a three legged stool— 
none more important than the other, all 
needed to support the stool. 

We should then be ready for a co- 
herent factoring of all these considera- 
tions in planning instructional programs 
and a conscious consideration of each 
in decisions about what to teach and 
how to go about it. If this be true, the 
major issue in improvement of instruc- 
tion is the development of a framework 
of study and thinking which will per- 
mit sound planning by everyone con- 
cerned without dependence on “the” 
pattern or “the” scheme of selecting 
and organizing content and learning ex- 
periences. 

What, then, are the crucial elements 
in this scheme of thinking? Only a 
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tew basic ones can be described in this 
brief article. 


Objectives that Really Function 


Teachers need help in formulating 
realistic objectives and in conceiving 
them in relationship to each other. 
This sounds trite. Have we not cov- 
ered pages with statements of objec- 
tives, carefully classified as to their im- 
mediacy and remoteness, carefully cov- 
ering attitudes, skills, and knowledge? 
Yes, we have. But the uneasy uth is 
that these statements rarely serve their 
purposes, namely, aiding in selection of 
content and learning experiences, di- 
recting the emphasis for interpretation 
of ideas touched upon, and helping to 
focus details around basic concepts. 
Neither will an analyst of these state- 
ments appearing w ith courses of study 
or instructional plans find in them either 
a reflection of social realities or of the 
psychological realities of growing 
young people, their needs, and _ their 
ways “of learning. Further, the attempts 
at being analytic in these statements, as 
one must be, have produced a curious 
overlooking of the organic nature of 
learning. Attitudes, knowledges, and 
skills swim around in separate classifica- 
tory pools with little or no recognizable 
relationship to each other or to the con- 
tent outlines which follow. 

To give objectives a functioning 
reality, it seems necessary for a teacher 
not only to accept the principle of needs 
but also to get some tangible evidence 
about what the needs of his students 
and his community are. Teachers need 
only ask such questions as: What are 
my students like? What experiences 
have they had? What kinds of growth 
do they most need? What is the com- 
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munity or the society like? What are 
the urgent problems and needs? How 
can my particular area of teaching con- 
tribute to these? 

These questions cannot be answered 
in totality, gunshot fashion. They can 
be answered only with reference to a 
particular program or a particular deci- 
sion about the program. Which prob- 
lems of local history are most useful in 
a ninth grade? Which books will help 
to sensitize a given group of fourth 
graders in human relations? To be sure, 
these tangible studies do not answer all 
questions. They will, however, help 
teachers to get meaning from the gen- 
eralized concepts found in literature 
and to set these concepts into relation- 
ship with their own work. 

Both tangible studies and the explora- 
tion of literature are needed. Neither 
the society nor its children are there in 
a nutshell for the teacher to look at. 
All he can do is get a taste of what such 
analysis may yield. The general discus- 
sions and concepts about society or 
about children (found in literature) 
make little sense to classroom teachers 
who simply set about to teach human 
relations through literature in the sixth 
grade or community civics in the ninth. 
Only as they themselves find out about 
some tangible things in the community 
and about the students—the patterns 
of acceptance and rejection in com- 
munity life in connection with human 
relations or the operating concepts of 
students on what makes for leadership 
in connection with civics—can they be- 
gin to use what is written about com- 
munity needs and the development of 
young people. 

With an insight gained from some 
direct studies, combined with the use 
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of general interpretations, the teacher 
can turn to the “content” of literature 
or of civics; select the most appropriate 
facts and ideas; and organize them into 
learning experiences designed to meet 
the “needs” and to achieve the objec- 
tives he has in mind. 


Content in Terms of Ideas 


Another bothersome problem is 
that of organizing the content. The 
major stumbling block seems to lie in 
the definition of content as a body of 
facts or an array of “areas” to be cov- 
ered rather than a body of ideas to be 
learned through or illustrated by de- 
tailed facts. This former approach to 
content makes it difficult to relate con- 
tent either to objectives or to needs, 
for the contribution of content lies not 
in its details nor special areas but in the 
underlying ideas and generalizations or 
the effect ‘od details on molding of feel- 
ing or insight. 

If, for example, a teacher is concerned 
with teaching about American people 
for purposes of enlarging sensitivity to 
diversity within America and enhanc- 
ing insight into problems of living to- 
gether, he must decide, to be sure, 
which group of people he will cover. 
Naturally he will have to sample, for 
covering all would be an impossibility. 
His decisions should depend on his 
knowledge of the people in the com- 
munity and which understandings are, 
therefore, most helpful or needed, what 
his students are concerned with, where 
they need enlargement of insight. 

But the main organizing ideas will 
come from answering the question of 
what needs to be taught about these 
people. These answers lie in such gen- 
eral ideas as the kinds of values they 
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brought with them, what they had to 
discard in the new environment, what 
happened to them in the process of ad- 
justment, and what was added to Amer- 
ica through them. From that point on 
the details may be settled: food cus- 
toms in one case, skills in growing fruit 
trees in another, ideas about govern- 
ment in a third. In such an organizing 
scheme there is freedom for accommo- 
dation of detail to the local situation, to 
student interests, even to teacher ca- 
pacity and availability of materials, 
without running the danger of sacri- 
ficing the sound main points and with- 
out getting lost in the tangential and 
irrelevant. 

This approach to organization of con- 
tent is in contrast to the usual method. 
Teachers and curriculum makers both 
are sure to outline the details, point out 
the topics and sub-topics of areas with- 
out mentioning the guiding ideas. These 
are left to che momentary impulse of 
the teacher or to the accidents of class- 
room development. This being the case, 
assurance of coverage is needed to avoid 
important gaps or treatment of irrel- 
evant matters. 


Needs Below the Surface 


A third important problem is that 
of translating what we know or learn 
either about the community or about 
the children into educational pro- 
grams. Our common mistake has been 
to make too direct a translation from 
surface facts about needs into curricu- 
lum, a sin rather frequently committed 
by the general education programs and 
core programs. An expression of inter- 
est in bicycles produces a unit on bi- 
cycles. Discov ery of problems of so- 
cial adjustment due to lack of social 
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skill tends to be followed by a unit on 
manners. A deficiency in the concept 
of democracy is translated into moraliz- 
ing about democratic ideals, duties, and 
responsibilities. A neat package of il- 
lustrative biography of great people 
among minority groups is supposed to 
solve the problem of sensitizing to mi- 
nority relationships or their contribu- 
tion to American life. 

In such instances direct surface steps 
have been substituted for interpretation 
and translation at several spots. Such 
discoveries as desire for bicycles, lack of 
social skill, difficulty in applying demo- 
cratic ideals, or prejudice towards 
Negroes are but surface manifestations 
and need to be seen in their larger set- 
ting. Educational needs cannot be ful- 
filled directly the way one may satisfy 
hunger for milk or bread, A wish for 
bicycles may spring out of confine- 
ment, fad, a need for freedom from 
home, or lack of transportation. It may 
represent a false sense of values or of in- 
dependence. Whatever the basis, sur- 
face needs must be interpreted until 
one arrives at a point where an educa- 
tional and educative answer is possible. 
Learning how to buy and run a bicycle 
may not qualify as that in all cases. 
Another abrupt translation occurs in 

connecting the idea of a need or an ob- 
jective directly with a specific content. 
Thus, teachers who want to use fic- 
tion to help in awareness about the 
various kinds of work people do use 
fiction on carpenters, milkmen, and 
other workers selected for study. At 
this point the essential function of lit- 
erature is lost and it is being used as a 
source of specific information. To make 
an adequate translation and connection, 
the specific problem, such as that of the 
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milkman, needs to be generalized into 
a general human problem—let us say 
the problem of loneliness while work- 
ing alone, the contrast in our attitudes 
toward physical and mental work, or 
the many ways in which the lives of 
people are influenced by their work. 
One does not then need to limit the 
selection of literature to stories about 
milkmen. Any literature throwing light 
on these general problems will do ai 
the insights gained can be applied to 
milkmen, carpenters, food workers, or 
any workers. 


A Chance for All to Learn 


Throughout these proposals runs 
the issue of preparing teachers for 
this type of planning. Teachers, like 
anyone else, learn by doing. They also 
are affected by the environment. Our 
first requirement then in improving in- 
struction is to provide an experimental 
setting which stimulates teachers for 
thinking and planning. 

This setting can be created by initia- 
ting tangible projects around which to 
work and learn. Teacher initiative can- 
not be aroused by someone working 
out plans and schemes and then asking 
teachers to adopt and to apply them. 
Participation in the very creation of 
plans themselves is needed. Experi- 
mental projects, limited in scope but 
generalized as to techniques of plan- 
ning and ways of applying and using 
both tangible facts about students, com- 
munity, content, and_ philosophical 
principles of good education, might do 
more for spreading competence in in- 
structional planning than all the tech- 
nical courses taught in isolation from 
anyone’s classroom put together. This, 
of course, assumes supervisors who are 
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interested in curriculum planning and 
are not devoted to a particular scheme 
or a particular set of methodological 
devices. 

Cooperative planning also becomes 
important—within departments, be- 
tween departments, and school-wide. 
This cooperative planning is important 
at almost all steps: in getting data, with 
teachers who have worked at different 
types of information pooling facts and 
formulating interpretations together; in 
attempting to set the over-all direction 
or objectives suggested by the facts; 
and certainly in weighing the unique 
contributions of each area toward these 
objectives to assure well-rounded em- 
phasis and to avoid overlapping. If 
properly planned, this type of coopera- 
tion need not be a nuisance or an ex- 
cessive drain on time and energy. It 
does not take unusually brilliant teach- 


ers. Recent experiences of the author 
have shown her that the average teacher 
does respond to this kind of counseling 
and can undertake instructional plan- 
ning of a commendable soundness. 


Harmony Between Essentials and Needs 


Perhaps by combining this general- 
ized technique of curriculum planning 
and a conscious identification and ap- 
plication of educational principles and 
psychological knowledge at each step, 
we can also solve the perennial di- 
chotomy of the “essentials,” which as- 
sumes universality and local adaptation, 
clearly necessary if we take the needs 
theory and individual variations serious- 
ly. We may find the essentials in gen- 
eral ideas and generalized skills and be 
free to serve the local needs of groups 
and individuals by a judicious variation 
in content and in ways of learning. 


Teachers Explore Basie Principles— 





SAMUEL EVERETT 


Assistant professor of education at City College, New York, Samuel 
Everett is also general consultant in the Philadelphia Open-Minded- 


ness Study. 


“The contributions that might come 
from classroom teachers are... an 
almost unworked mine.”! 

A group of teachers were meeting at 
the Philadelphia Board of Education 
building to discuss ways and means of 
promoting open- -mindedness. They had 
responded to a request for volunteers 
made by the principals of eight elemen- 


1 Dewey, John. The Sources of a Science of Edu- 
cation, New York: Horace Liveright, 1929. 
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tary and secondary schools where they 
taught. But no one really knew just 
w hat is was all about. 

The meeting began with a brief 
statement by the Associate Superin- 
tendent in charge of Curriculum. He 
talked about “the open and the closed 
mind,” quoting from a challenging ar- 
ticle by Samuel Fels, a distinguished 
citizen of the city. “Can open-minded- 
ness be taught in the schools?” “To 
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what extent do we want to teach open- 
mindedness?” “What do we mean by 
open-mindedness?” No definite answers 
were available. But that there are many 
problems of prejudice and _ closed- 
mindedness in children seemed obvious. 
Could anything be done about it? 

The challenge was clear. This group 
of teachers would meet regularly every 
Saturday morning for two and a half 
hours at the Board of Education build- 
ing. Each would be paid a small sum for 
the extra service. They w ould come to- 
gether to discuss, to plan ways and 
means of combatting closed- mindedness 
in classrooms and schools. Study would 
be required and some experimentation, 
together with periodic reports to the 
Curriculum Office. An administrative 
assistant was furnished and consultants 
were to be made available from time to 
time. The action was up to us. 


PRACTICAL OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES 


A number of sound working prin- 
ciples of in-service education seem to 
be involved in the opening session and 
the many work sessions which were to 
follow. They are of importance in 
many, if not all, cooperative, in-service 
teacher education projects. 


& Teachers at all educational levels 
work together. We tend, in education, 
to be too highly specialized. Elementary 
teachers work with elementary teach- 
ers and secondary teachers with their 
own kind. Research workers and ad- 
ministrators have their separate spheres 
and disciplines. Each group often for- 
gets, unless the groups work closely to- 
gether, that all have a common task. 


& Teachers volunteer to do extra 
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professional work. Coercion is hardly 
a good educational principle to follow. 
When a creative job is to be done the 
interest and willingness of teachers to 
participate is of primary concern. Prob- 
lems can best be solved by those who 
desire to solve them. 


& Extra work is recognized in the 
payment of an honorarium. Many 
extra hours are needed in working on 
special problems in an educational pro- 
gram. Busy teachers appreciate a token 
pecuniary payment in recognition for 
extra service. Such payments represent 
a small outlay in a program of in-service 
teacher education. 


& Teachers decide for themselves 
what to do and how to do it. An in- 
service group should be challenged to 
do its own thinking, to outline its own 
problems and procedures. “Can open- 
mindedness be taught?” “What is open- 
mindedness?” These and other pertinent 
questions were to be thought through 
by teachers. Because they were to take 
time to consider all aspects of the prob- 
lem, they had the opportunity to de- 
velop a basic understanding of the ex- 
perimental work they were to do. 


& A representative of a central ad- 
ministrative agency participates in 
group thinking and experimentation. 
Teachers should not be turned loose to 
work through, as best they can, a prob- 
lem which is as yet undefined. The rep- 
resentative should have experience in 
group thinking, as well as a general 
knowledge of the problem to be con- 
sidered. It is his function to discover, 
develop, and use leadership as well as 
special competence within the group. 
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The real test of his leadership is the de- 
gree to which the group progressively 
functions without his direction. In 
Philadelphia the practice is often fol- 
lowed of releasing from the classroom 
“a collaborating teacher” who gives 
leadership and represents the curricu- 
lum office. 


& Specialists are provided when 
needed. A cooperative job carried on 
by teachers will, from time to time, re- 
quire expert knowledge which the 
group itself does not have among i 
own members. Special competence 
should, therefore, be made available 
when needed. 


& Minutes of meetings and periodic 
progress reports are made available. 
There is an obligation on the part of an 
operating group, within a larger ad- 
ministrative unit, to keep records of 
procedure and progress. The excellent 
minutes kept throughout the Open- 
Mindedness Study have helped to estab- 
lish a dev elopmental pattern of work. 

Other periodic reports have also been 
made. Responsible officials in the Cur- 
riculum Office, and other interested de- 
partments of the school system, have 
always known what has been going on. 
Because records were available these of- 
ficials could make intelligent sugges- 
tions, or at any time exercise controls, 
from the point of view of the well-be- 
ing of the whole school system. 


Basic PHILosoPpHiIc PRINCIPLES 


& There is faith in the competence 
of teachers to think through, and 
meet in practical ways, the problems 
of education. Much has been written 
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about democracy in the administration 
and supervision ‘of school systems. But 
basic to the whole democratic concept 
of in-service teacher education is the 
establishment of procedures which im- 
plement the faith that teachers have the 
competence to think through the prob- 
lems they face in the task of educating 
children. 


& Trust in democratic participation 
in the educative process is present. 
The democratic w ay to solve problems 
is the utilization of the intelligence of 
many people. In our illustration, teach- 
ers and a representative of the Curricu- 
lum Office were initially involved. Spe- 
cialists were promised. The participa**c 
process was ultimately to involve prini- 
cipals, district superintendents, parents, 
and representatives of social and civic 
agencies who had something to con- 
tribute to the solution of problems as 
they arose. 


& Utilization of the problem-solv- 
ing method moves forward. Only a 
part of the first meeting of the Open- 
Mindedness group has been described. 
But enough has been said to indicate 
that the group began with a problem 
which had not yet been defined. We 
were challenged to define it and to im- 
plement its solution. 

In the first meeting the stage was suc- 
cessfully set for what was to follow. 
The definition and redefinition of prob- 
lems involved in achieving open-mind- 
edness; the gathering and analysis of 
data; the setting up of hy potheses, or 
possible ways of solvi ing various aspects 
of open-mindedness; moving into ac- 
tion, the analysis of results and begin- 
ning anew —these different aspects of 
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the problem-solving method were to be 
used repeatedly by both individual 
members and the group as a whole. ‘This 
method was also to be used by teachers 
and children in their work together. 


& Responsibility goes with freedom. 
To set a group at work on a problem, 
and then not to hold them responsible 
for what they do, reflects a basically in- 
adequate conception of democracy. 
Such a procedure tends to divorce 
democratic theory from __ practice. 
When poor results are obtained, it 
makes people skeptical of the w hole 
concept of democratic values and pro- 
cesses. 

Many difficulties are involved in the 
successful integration of freedom and 
responsibility. It is inadequate for ad- 
ministrators to grant freedom, as was 
done in the Open- Mindedness Study, 
and then go off and forget about it. It is 
also inadequate to do too much inter- 
fering with the operation of a group 
once it gets underway. 

It is this intricate relationship of 
values which makes the democratic way 
both difficult and intriguing. Perhaps 
the catalytic agent most helpful, when 
difficulties arise, is the employ ment of 
another democratic value, i.e., mutual 
respect on the part of the participants 
—those in administrative authority, 
teachers and pup: ils, parents and laymen. 

Our experience in the Open- Minded- 
ness Study seems to indicate that one 
cannot have real responsibility with- 
out real freedom. We feel that we have 
had a large measure of both. Difficul- 


ties have arisen, but they have been 
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ironed out in the process of friendly 
conferences and careful analysis of the 
values involved. 


An ADVENTURE IN LEARNING 


The Open-Mindedness Study has 
continued for three and a half years. It 
has actively involved people from 
double the number of schools sending 
representatives to the first meeting. For 
those who have participated, the ex- 
perience of working together has been 
nothing short of an adventure in learn- 
ing. : 

Success in such a teacher education 
venture is not measured alone in better 
education for children, but also by 
what happens to the educational work- 
ers engaged in the process. In the Open- 
Mindedness Study all have learned bet- 
ter how to practice democracy through 
working democratically. A number of 
teachers have become principals. ‘Teach- 
ers and principals now find it relatively 
easy to address school faculties and dis- 
trict superintendents’ meetings. They 
are more resourceful and discerning in 
their work with children. They feel 
confident that they have a contribution 
to make, for they have done basic 
thinking as well as experimentation. 
They have greater sy mpathetic under- 
standing of all that is involved in the 
educational task, 

Freedom enjoyed by teachers to 
work on an important job is exhilara- 
ting. It releases creativity, energy, and 
enthusiasm for the educational task. It 
makes possible growth in sympathy and 
understanding. Where it is used intelli- 
gently, it makes finer people. 
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Workshops 


The Trouble with Intercultural 





LEO SHAPIRO 


Leo Shapiro is the director of the Department of Education of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, Chicago. 


HOW DO TEACHERS FEEL about 
the summer workshops in intercultural 
education in which they participate? 
What are their most persistent questions 
about such workshops? Do these ques- 
tions fall into any pattern? 

An Approach to Improvement 

These are the problems with which 
we are concerned here. The discussion 
is confined to questions which teachers 
have expressed about defects, supposed 
or otherwise, in intercultural workshops 
and it presents these doubts pretty much 
as teachers themselves have expressed 
them. The suggestions given are based 
exclusiv ely on verbatim reports over the 
past five years from work shoppers from 
coast to coast with whom the writer has 
worked as staff consultant. 

The purpose of this account is by 70 
means to question the value or utility 
of intercultural workshops. There is no 
doubt that intercultural workshops are 
of considerable value, and virtually all 
the teachers whose criticisms are cited 
agree. The purpose, rather, is to present 
the doubts and queries which teachers 
have raised so that we may refine our 
thinking about workshops, sharpen ob- 


o 


jectives, and improve methods. 


QUERIES ABOUT WoRKSHOPPERS 


Teachers ask questions about the cri- 
teria used in selecting or admitting peo- 
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ple into workshops. Are there any cri- 
teria? Is just anybody admitted who 
wants to sweat it out for the summer in 
the name of good human relations? Is 
any effort made to get a group that iS 
homogeneous? Or is it hetereogeneity 
and diversity that workshops are after? 

These questions arise as soon as w ork- 
shoppers have had a chance to look at 
their fellow students, if not before. 
Some workshoppers come for points 
or credits. come because they 
want a “change” for the summer, be- 
cause they received a scholarship, or be- 
cause their supervisor said that it would 
be “good for them.” Some of the peo- 
ple are as unsympathetic interculturally 
as they could possibly be. One wonders 
they have come. Others are ex- 
tremely “sympathetic,” have all the 
answers, belong to the right movements, 
and know all the good materials in the 
field. And, again, one wonders why 
they have come, what they think they 
are going to get from the summer ex- 
perience. Do workshops want either 
type—or both—or neither? 

And so a workshopper looks around 
at the fifty-seven varieties that make up 
a group and asks, “Why did the work- 
shop select her?” or “How did he hap- 
pen to get a scholarship?” 

Then he turns to himself and asks, 
“Why was I chosen? What am I ex- 
pected to do here? What am I expected 
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to do when I get back home? What can 
I do? What can 7 do?” 

These last are the crucial questions. 
The serious and searching people raise 
them before they even go to the work- 
shop. And throughout the w orkshop 
the questions remain to harass the criti- 
cal and self-critical. The questions may 
change in focus or may achieve a higher 
level of objectivity. But at bottom, they 
are variations on the themes: How did 
she come to be here? How did J come 

be here? Too often workshoppers 
are no more enlightened about such 
questions at the end of a workshop than 
at the beginning. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT WorKsHoP STAFFS 


There are questions, too, about the 
workshop staff—the director and his as- 
sociates and consultants. 

A frequent criticism is that some 
members of the staff are too impersonal 
and lack warmth, Workshoppers feel 
that the personal factor is vitally im- 
portant in an intercultural workshop. 
It can make or break it. 

A great many people have been 
troubled by the dogmatism of staff 
members. Frequently | the workshop is 
set up on a preconceived plan, with 
meetings filled in for three to five weeks, 
subjects assigned, and speakers selected. 
The w orkshop director may lecture for 
the first week or more. The key-word 
is Schedule. It is no wonder that work- 
shoppers are a bit perplexed when they 
are assured in the face of these circum- 
stances that the workshop is set up to 
meet their needs, that they must play 
a primary role in determining the con- 
tent and direction of the shop. 

A sub-problem of this category is, 
“When is a workshop not a work- 
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shop?” The answer is, “Most of the . 
time.” When it is all pre-planned, when 
there is no room for creative planning 
and thinking by the group, when most 
of the experiences are “lectured at” and 
“receiving end” experiences, when the 
workshop is the reflection almost com- 
pletely of the thinking and values of 
the staff—these are the times when a 
workshop is simply a series of lectures 
packaged for eve-ear appeal. 

On the other ha ind, workshoppers are 
not much happier with a staff which is 
injudiciously and imprudently “per- 
missive”—no planning of any sort, no 
respect for group decision but all defer- 
ence to individual decision. The result 
is often anarchy. There should be an ef- 
fective median path between the an- 
archy of no planning and the despotism 
of everything pre-planned and_pre- 
chewed. 


Someone Ought to Tell Them 


Teacher-students have many serious 
questions, too, about the breadth and 
genuine liberalism of staff. They are 
annoyed by staff members who are so 
eager to produce paragons of intercul- 
tural understanding in six weeks that 
they have no time to wait a day or a 
week for natural growth. They are an- 


_noyed by the intolerance of some peo- 


ple who “know” the anthropological- 
sociological-psychological facts of life 
so well that they shoo-shoo those who 
are less informed and drive them back 
into themselves. Many workshoppers 
obviously feel that there is room for 
effective experimentation with non- -di- 
rectional approaches and free and un- 
structured situations. Said one work- 
shopper, “Let people talk themselves 
and their prejudices out. But too many 
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staff ‘experts’ like to hear themselves 
talk.” Staff people ought to ‘know more 
about “handling” prejudiced and un- 
sympathetic persons and groups. 

More seriously, workshoppers are 
annoyed (though a bit amused) oy the 
stereotypes and intercultural “blind 
spots” of some staff people. Frequently 
a staff is so intent on rooting out all 
negative intercultural generalizations 
that it unconsciously begins fostering 
positive intercultural stereotypes of its 
own, Intercultural staff personnel have 
come out with expressions like “pas- 
sionate as a Negro,” “generous as a 
Jew,” “our fine Negro people,” “the 
wit of a Frenchmen,” “the solidity and 
dependability of a German.” The ex- 
treme of this approach is to flee from 
objective study and to discuss all inter- 
cultural groups and situations in only 
the most sentimentalized terms. 

On the other hand, from time to time 
there are the interculturalists who have 
their own private baggage of negative 
stereotypes. Often they are the people, 
described above, who hold on fiercely 
to their positive stereotypes. This may 
seem paradoxical, but they restrict 
themselves to the positive to compensate 
for their inner doubts and insecurity. 
And gradually, or suddenly, as the 
Ww orkshop situation scratches aw ay at 
the protective layers, day after day, 
week after week, one layer comes off, 
and another, and then . . . revelation! 

But there are quite a few staff per- 
sonnel who are negative from start to 
finish. They may be insensitive to mi- 
nority group sensitivities and use 
phrases like “You’re a Negress,” “that’s 
darned white of him,” “our white hope” 
—give examples confined to “Jewish 
businessman,” “Negro porter,” “Chi- 
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nese laundryman.” They may _ be 
“good” on the Jews but “weak” on 
Catholics ‘or Protestants, “good” on 


Negroes and Japanese-Americans but 
“weak” on Mexican-Americans and Chi- 
nese-Americans. 


It’s Action that Counts 


Workshoppers can see these intercul- 
tural “blind spots” a long way off and, 
like bloodhounds, sniff at each word, 
phrase, and gesture that a staff a 
lets drop. T hey are aware when an ‘ 
terculturalist” favors a solution to inter- 
group tension genuinely based on a 
dynamic interaction between majority 
and minority groups—and they are also 
aware when he places the burden of re- 
sponsibility and effort on the minority 
group alone. They know when a staff 
consultant ge muinely favors cultural 
pluralism or cultural democracy 
they know when this is a mere verbal 
facade behind which hides the old, old 
solution of assimilation and melting pot. 

In a word, workshoppers have set up 
high standards for the staff personnel 
of intercultural w orkshops. A staff 
should know the facts of life, certainly 
biology, psychology, an- 
thropology, education, philosophy, hu- 
manities. A staff should know and like 
people—all kinds. A staff should have 
insight about itself, its defects as well as 
its virtues. “Don’t talk democracy and 
run a nice, tight little autocracy for 
us,” said one young teacher from the 
East. Said another, “Don’t talk cultural 
pluralism and then laugh at the folly of 
cultural deviation from the norm.” 





—sociology, 


REFLECTIONS ON WorKSHOP CONTENT 


Other questions center about what 
goes on in the workshop from day to 
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day. Workshoppers often are not clear 
about the orientation of the workshop 
—whether it is one of cultural plural- 
ism, cultural democracy, segregation, 
assimiliation, amalgamation; and, they 
say, this lack of clarity i is only a reflec- 
tion of a similar vagueness in ‘the orien- 
tation of the staff. They don’t want any 
dogmatic prescriptions or formulations, 
but they would like to feel relatively 
sure about the basic objectives and 
values of the workshop. 
Teacher-participants have a related 
set of attitudes about the approach of 


many workshops to the causation and 


the solution of intergroup tensions. 
They feel, with respect to causation, 


that many interculturalists lack a suf- 
ficiently dynamic and pluralist ap- 
proach. One ‘ ‘expert” will tend to em- 
phasize the sociological and overlook 
the historical; another will emphasize 
the economic and overlook the edu- 
cational and legislative. But many 
teachers who have done practical work 
in the field feel that there should be an 
understanding of the interaction among 
these causes, and that each factor should 
be understood in its proper setting with 
respect to the many other factors which 
play a part in the growth of intergroup 
tensions. 

Similarly, with respect to solutions, 
workshoppers would like to see staff 
personnel give proper emphasis to each 
of the various factors which can con- 
ceivably play an important part in help- 
ing to effect intergroup and interper- 
sonal understanding. They become con- 
fused when a visiting “expert” on one 
day suggests that all our problems could 
be remedied by a more equitable dis- 
tribution of economic goods and serv- 
ices; and on the next day they learn 
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that the solu- 
better 
church attendance, more effective train- 


from another “expert’ 
tion lies through psychiatry, 


ing of teachers, or better patterns of 
family life. The difficulty is not in a 
mere difference of opinion but in a 
series of opinions which seem so iso- 
lated one from the other that work- 
shoppers feel the ground slipping out 
from under them and begin to look for 
some convenient nook or corner from 
which to obtain a reasonably clear per- 
“Difference is all right,” said 


spective. 
“but this is confu- 


one workshopper, 


sion.” 


The Emphasis Could Be Re-examined 


Another frequent complaint in work- 
shops is that there is an imbalance in the 
content. Very often the participants 
feel that this imbalance lays undue stress 
on the Negro and on Negro-white re- 
lations. Sometimes they feel there is too 
much talk about race relations and not 
enough about a basic common de- 
nominator—intergroup relations which 
might include problems of race, reli- 
gion, nationality, culture. Once or 
twice there have been similar feelings 
about too much emphasis on Jew ish 
problems and aspects of Jewish life. 

Apparently what workshoppers want 
is neither an undue stress nor an over- 
looking of any one group. They want 
an approach that examines not only 

causation and solutions to intergroup 
tensions but also the various groups 
which are involved in these tensions. 


Can the Time Be Better Spent? 
Workshoppers often are made seri- 
ously unhappy about the “paper” or 


the “project” which the staff may feel 
is necessary. They are not made more 
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comfortable when the staff explains that 
the only reason for the paper is that the 
university demands such a_ project. 
W orkshoppers feel that they have more 
important things to gain from a work- 
shop than that achieved by their writing 
a “paper,” and they have serious doubts 
as to the magnitude of the contribution 
which they can make by virtue of this 
six-weeks effort, which frequently turns 
out to be a two-weeks masterpiece. 

Many teachers come to workshops 
with practical problems, These often 
clash with the Schedule which the 
workshop staff has drawn up several 
weeks in advance. When such a clash 
occurs, participants become seriously 
frustrated and start having real doubts 
as to whether they are in a workshop or 
at the receiving end of an organized 
course. Many a workshopper has made 
a fervent prayer that the staff, which 
speaks so eloquently about dealing 
with an educational situation in terms 
of its specific needs, take a look at its 
own situation. 


Room—and Time—to Move Around 


Finally—and perhaps this is as im- 
portant a point as any—workshoppers 
regret that in many cases there is not 
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enough opportunity for infomal rela- 
tionships. They realize how much can 
be accomplished when people from 
different parts of the country can eat 
together, live in the same dormitory, 
and have “bull sessions” until the wee 
hours. It is then—and often only then 
—that people let their hair down and 
the sort of free flowing conversation en- 
sues which bears fruit in a remarkable 
way long after the neat formulations of 
the textbook have been forgotten. Some 
of the best work in intercultural under- 
standing has come about because a 
teacher from Norfolk, Virginia, was in 
a situation where there was time for her 

» play ping pong each day with a 
pee from New Rochelle, New York; 
or where a teacher from California 
could work at arts and crafts every 
afternoon with a teacher from Maine. 

* K * * * 

These are a few of the objections and 
suggestions voiced by summer work- 
shoppers. But these are, for the most 
part, the same people who go home 
and do a job in their school and com- 
munity. And they are the ones who 
come back again the next summer and 
say, “The trouble with intercultural 
workshops we 
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¥tates Look 
at Their Secondary Schools— 








ROBERT B. TOULOUSE 


This informative article on trends in curriculum development in state 
departments of education is by Robert B. Toulouse, School of Educa- 
tion, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 


WITH INCREASING AWARE- 
NESS that the state should provide an 
adequate educational program for all 
children, state departments of educa- 
tion have, since 1940, added staff mem- 
bers to assist in carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities. Many of a added re- 
sponsibilities have been of a specialized 
nature and have required rather expert 
services. One such specialized service 
is concerned with secondary school 
curriculum development and improve- 
ment. While this service has been rather 
slow in developing, a recent study? re- 
vealed that there is a definite trend 
toward including personnel within the 
state department of education who are 
specifically responsible for secondary 
school curriculum improvement. AlI- 
most three-fourths of the states now in- 
clude such personnel in their organiza- 
tion. However, in only four states, out 
of the forty-two states participating, 
is this a full-time responsibility. 


Limited Financial Support 


Trained personnel in this position of 
leadership is only part of the story, The 
extent to which any program of cur- 
riculum improvement can be carried out 


1 Toulouse, Robert B., An Analysis of Secondary 
School Curriculum Improvement Policies and Prac- 
tices of States and Cities, unpublished dissertation, 
University of Missouri, 1948. 
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is, in part, dependent upon the finan- 
cial support given.by the state. Just as 
any other specialized service, curricu- 
lum development requires funds for 
complete functioning. This study re- 
vealed relatively little state financial sup- 
port for secondary school curriculum 
development. While almost one-half of 
the states make no direct allocation for 
curriculum improvement, eight states 
specifically set aside funds for second- 
ary and elementary school curriculum 
development. A few of the states allo- 
cate funds as part of the general appro- 
priation for the operation of the state 
department of education, with the pro- 
portion for curriculum development 
not stated. 

Not all financial support for curric- 
ulum development, however, comes 
from the state. Various other agencies 
give support for curriculum develop- 
ment. For example, the Oklahoma Cur- 
riculum Division received a grant from 
the General Education Board to be 
used for a curriculum workshop in the 
summer of 1942. South Carolina also 
received a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board for scholarships for mem- 
bers of a study conference on adminis- 
trative and curriculum problems. In all, 
eleven states indicated their financial 
aid has been received from outside 
agencies for curriculum improvement. 
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Policies as Guides to Practice 


It is essential that any curriculum 
improvement program be consistent 
with a state’s philosophy of curriculum 
building. In some cases this may mean 
the establishment of policies of aims for 
curriculum development by a state be- 
fore beginning any such improvement 
program, or in other cases merely the 
acceptance of policies which are al- 
ready in effect. Certainly without this 
important step any improvement pro- 
gram is likely to be ineffective. 

Of the forty -four states participating 
in this part of the study, forty-two in- 
dicated that their state departments 
have an established policy in the con- 
struction of and use made of curriculum 
materials. Only two states indicated no 
such policy. From the responses made 
by participating personnel there ap- 
pears to be a definite trend for state de- 
partments to stimulate teachers in local 
schools to develop their own materials. 
Thirty states indicated such a policy. 

Even though there appears to be a 
rather general agreement among the 
states on the policy of stimulation, there 
is a difference in the manner of carry- 
ing it out. Michigan emphasizes the 
need for curriculum materials which are 
produced by the teachers. The very 
act of producing the materials is con- 
sidered fully as important as having the 
materials available for use w enw er 
needed. Texas, on the other hand, em- 
phasizes the need for curriculum ma- 
terials because of the value to the teach- 
ers who actually use them. Here, the 
main value is not so much the benefit 
to the teacher who produces the ma- 
terials but that of having available well- 
planned materials when they are needed. 
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Wisconsin’s program illustrates still a 
third policy—the coordinating policy 
of the state department of education— 
in which curriculum materials are pro- 
duced locally but are distributed to 
teachers throughout the state by the 
state department of education. In this 
way the benefits of the labor of many 
scattered teachers are made available to 
all teachers through an exchange service. 


Prescription on the Wane 


There is a definite trend toward state- 
prepared materials which serve as 
guides for the local secondary schools 
and away from a policy requiring the 
use of such materials throughout a state. 
Only three respondents indicated a 
policy of requiring the use of prepared 
courses of study throughout all of the 
state secondary schools. On the other 
hand, forty stated a policy of prepar- 
ing materials which serve as guides for 
local secondary schools. As an example 
of the latter, Vi irginia has made the use 
of all materials associated with the cur- 
riculum development program com- 
pletely voluntary. Missouri, too, has em- 
phasized the point that state courses of 
study have little value other than to 
serve as guides to assist pupils and teach- 
ers in selecting educative experiences. 

In keeping with this trend away from 
requiring the use of prepared courses 
of study, there is little attempt on the 
part of the state to prescribe exact teach- 
ing methods. General methods regarded 
as best or desirable are suggested, but 
only one state indicated a policy con- 
sistent with the statement, “Courses of 
study should prescribe exact methods.” 
In twenty states there is general agree- 
ment that, “choice of methods should 
be left entirely to teachers.” 
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Several states have felt that the ques- 
tion of teaching methods is of sufficient 
importance to consider them in various 
publications of curriculum materials. 
North Dakota devotes a part of its 
course of study in social. studies to a 
discussion of methods of motivation 
and suggests a variety which are con- 
sidered desirable. On the other hand, 
Arkansas, in some of its publications, 
follows the practice of suggesting 
methods for treating subject matter. 
In some cases these are fairly specific. 


Varied Personnel Resources 


Educational authorities have not al- 
ways been in agreement as to who 
should be responsible for construction 
of courses of study and other cur- 
riculum materials. However, recent 
trends appear to be in the direction of 
including more teachers—and laymen 
—in such curriculum building pro- 
grams. Forty-two states indicated that 
secondary school teachers in the state 
are included in curriculum develop- 
ment programs, while forty-three in- 
dicated that university and teachers col- 
lege professors participate in such pro- 
grams. Twenty-nine states have used 
well-known curriculum “experts.” 
Thirty states use personnel in depart- 
ments of government other than the 
state department of education, and 
twenty-eight indicate that lay advisory 
groups participate in curriculum devel- 
opment. 

As an example of this wide use of 
professional and lay groups in develop- 
ing the curriculum, South Carolina, at 
the time that it changed from an eleven- 
to a twelve-year program, adopted a 
cooperative program in which thou- 
sands of college and public school teach- 
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ers, students, and laymen participated. 
Iowa’s recent curriculum improvement 
program has, as one of its objectives, 
the active cooperation of administra- 
tors, teachers, and lay people through- 
out the state. 


Pupil Needs in Theory 


The present study shows a definite 
trend toward a stated policy of organi- 
zing the curriculum around pupil prob- 
lems. Thirty-six states indicated that 
“the secondary school curriculum 
should be organized around the prob- 
lems of the pupils.” The Michigan pro- 
gram for curriculum improvement con- 
siders at some length the needs of a 
secondary school youth, how to get at 
these needs, and a consideration of the 
resource unit as a practical device around 
which to organize the curriculum to 
meet such needs. In both Maryland and 
Massachusetts, curriculum committees 
spent some time in defining the needs 
of youth so that the curriculum could 
be built around them. 

In spite of the fact that there appears 
to be high regard for the organizing of 
the curriculum around the problems of 
the secondary school pupils, a scrutiny 
of the published materials of many state 
departments reveals no such organiza- 
tion. While there are numerous exam- 
ples of unit organizations in the pub- 
lished curriculum materials of the va- 
rious states, most of these are subject 
matter units. However, the bulletin on 
General English* of the Missouri pro- 
gram is one of the exceptions to the gen- 
eral practice. 


2 State of Missouri, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, General English, Secondary School 
Series, Bulletin 3A, Jefferson City, Missouri: State 
Department of Education, 1941. 
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Continuity As the Keynote 


Continuous curriculum revision on a 
state level is now recognized as a def- 
inite necessity. All forty-four states in 
the present study indicated an agree- 
ment with the statement, “Curriculum 
construction is a continuous process.” 
Recent activity in many states reveals 
adherence to this principle. While not 
all programs of curriculum construction 
result in publication of bulletins and 
courses of study, this is one measure 
of such activity. In spite of publication 
difficulties, several of the states con- 
tinued publication of curriculum ma- 
terials through the war years. Since 
1945 there has been considerable evi- 
dence of renewed interest in the pub- 
lication of state bulletins. 


Oregon's In-Lerice Program 


This study has revealed that 1 er 
ing the curriculum of the secondary 
schools on a state level is dependent 
upon leadership from the state depart- 
ment of education. However, it is a 
complicated process which should in- 
volve the participation of many per- 
sons. States are providing this leader- 
ship through including _ specialists 
within the staff of the state department. 
In rarn, large numbers of teachers, “ex- 
perts,’ and laymen are cooperating in 
carrying through the program. Con- 
sideration is being given to the impor- 
tance of establishing policies for cur- 
riculum improvement and _ following 
through with specific activities in keep- 
ing with these policies. Only in this 
way can progress be made in improv- 
ing the secondary school curriculum. 
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HUGH B. WOOD 


The author of this account of professional improvement of teachers is 
Hugh B. Wood, professor of education, University of Oregon. 


THE CONTINUOUS improvement 
of public education will depend in no 
small measure on an effective program 
of in-service training of teachers. The 
presence of many partly or inade- 
quately trained teachers in classrooms 
makes this task doubly important. The 
increasing cost of, and public interest 
in, our educational system is focusing 
more attention on the schools and theit 
products than ever before. 
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Opportunities for in-service profes- 
sional improvement of teachers are nu- 
merous, both on the group and the in- 
dividual basis. Some of the opportuni- 
ties which are being utilized in Oregon 
are enumerated here. 


Tue ROLE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The conference takes its name from 
the verb, “to confer.” It is essentially a 
meeting of teachers who wish to con- 
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fer on common problems. A two-way 
exchange of ideas is implied. 


& Work Conference. As the name in- 
dicates, the work conference is an at- 
tempt to combine some of the charac- 
teristics of the workshop and the con- 
ventional educational conference. The 
usual work conference runs from two 
to four days, includes the teachers of 
one or more counties, and provides for 
both general sessions and small discus- 
sion groups. Patterns provide for one 
speaker who presents several phases of 
a common problem or several speakers 
on various problems, followed by a dis- 
cussion period during which the teach- 
ers are divided into small groups on 
either a homogeneous or hetrogeneous 
basis. Other features of the work con- 
ference sometimes include the use of 
consultants from institutions of higher 
learning; the use of demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, panels, and symposiums; and 
summary period. 

First introduced in this state in 1939, 
this type of program has developed 
rapidly, especially in the last three years. 
The State Department of Education 
and the county superintendents, with 
the cooperation of the State System of 
Higher Education, have e provided work 
conferences for every secondary school 
teacher and many elementary school 
teachers in the state. Eight to ten work 
conferences, organized geographically, 
are held each year. 

In planning such a conference, teach- 
ers are asked by mail to submit prob- 
lems for discussion. Particularly able 
teachers are asked to tell how they 
have met certain problems and to lead 
the discussion. The trend is to allow 
seventy-five to ninety percent of the 
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time for discussion group meetings and 
the remainder for general sessions. 

The work conference is gradually 
taking the place of the traditional in- 
stitute. A survey made last year re- 
vealed that ninety -eight percent of the 
teachers were fully in favor of continu- 
ing the work conferences, The major 
values of these work conferences are: 
the development of local leadership, 
their practicability, provision for dis- 
cussion of common problems, and, in- 
cidentally, opportunities for staff mem- 
bers of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing to keep in touch with public school 
problems. 


& Instructional Conference. The in- 
structional conference places emphasis 
on instruction but allows time for “‘con- 
ferring” and discussion. It is used when 
the primary purpose of the conference 
is to present new ideas, programs, 
courses, or methods. 

An instructional conference usually 
runs one to three days, with general ses- 
sions optional. A typical plan might in- 
clude six to eight programs to be pre- 
sented, such as new health programs, 
free lunch programs, standardization, or 
pupil evaluation. Teachers are grouped 
homogeneously by grade or size of 
school and rotate through a schedule of 
work periods. Specialists from the State 
Department or institutions of higher 
learning present the respective pro- 
grams to the several groups. For ex- 
ample, an art specialist might start with 
the first grade teachers, then follow 
through with the second grade, while 
some other specialist would start with 
the second grade teachers, then follow 
through with the third grade group. 
This plan schedules the same number of 
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gtoups, programs to be presented, and 
specialists, thus providing perfect rota- 
tion. The specialist usually takes about 
half of the period to present the pro- 
gram with the remainder of the time 
for discussion. 

This type of conference is expedient 
when there are definite programs to be 
presented in a limited amount of time. 
It is definitely instructional, more 
formal, and does not provide for help 
on problems other than those related 
to the program being presented. 


& Orientation Conference. This type 
of conference has been used prior to 
the opening of school with teachers 
usually on pay status. It may run from 
two day s to two weeks, is organized for 
a single school system, and may include 
all of the teachers or only new staff 
members. Specialists from the colleges 
and State Department are frequently 
used, and arrangements may be made 
through the Satendints Division of the 
State System of Higher Education for 
college credit. 

The organization of the conference 
provides for both general sessions and 
discussion groups. Some time is devoted 
to acquainting new teachers with the 
community, its resources, and school 
organization. Time may also be given 
to the presentation and discussion of 
general educational problems. Most of 
the time usually is given to planning 
the year’s educational program—a dis- 
cussion of goals and how better to at- 
tain them. 

This type of conference frequently 
combines the features of “ opening day” 
and a short summer course. Teachers 
who have attended summer school may 
object to the longer orientation con- 
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ference which includes 
strictly “orientation” activities, 
teachers enjoy this opportunity to ac- 
quire college credits necessary for sal- 
ary increments. The general success of 
these conferences has contributed to 


their increasing popularity. 


& Institutional Conference. These 
conferences are sponsored by an insti- 
tution or an association. They are held 
several times throughout the year in 
various sections of the state, running 
from one to five days. They may com- 
bine some of the features of those de- 
scribed above or may fall into the more 
conventional patterns. 

At present more Oregon teachers are 
probably being serv ed by conferences 
of one type or another than by any 
other type of in-service education. 
Teachers believe conferences to be 
highly effective; however, in many sit- 
uations effectiveness could be increased 
by furnishing conferees “study ma- 
terials’ in advance. Such a practice 
would save time in the presentation of 
materials at the conference and allow 
more for discussion and interpretation. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF WoORKSHOPS 
The workshop is designed primarily 
provide opportunities for produc- 
tive work. It usually adds to the work 
conference the actual preparation of 
materials, involves research, and extends 
over a much longer period. Generally 
workshops run for a full term and carry 
college credit. Occasionally they are set 
up on a short-time basis. 


& School System Workshops. A 
number of systems have set up work- 
shops under the Extension Division for 
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one or more terms. They differ from 
regular extension courses in that they 
give special guidance to teachers work- 
ing on their own problems and those 
of their school systems. Several sec- 
ondary schools have provided work- 
shops preliminary to the application of 
the evaluative criteria of the Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Stan- 
dards. Other types of problems fre- 
quently studied in workshops include 
improvement of basic skills, guidance, 
pupil evaluation, and audio-visual aids. 

In addition to this type of workshop 
conducted during the academic year, 
some school systems have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by 
the University of Oregon workshops 
during the summer. Any system may 
arrange for its entire staff to work as a 
unit on its own education problems and 
to receive regular college credit. 


& Subject Workshop. A second type 
of summer workshop is planned around 
the problems of a particular subject 
area. They are offered at the institutions 
of higher learning or by the Extension 
Division in major areas, Teachers from 
different school systems have an oppor- 
tunity to work on curriculum prob- 
lems, new methods of teaching, or new 
materials. 

Several years ago a series of subject 
Ww orkshops, scheduled for two or three 
days in a number of different centers, 
was organized by the State Department 
to reach most of the high school teach- 
ers of the state. Specialists assisted with 
these workshops on a circuit basis and 
all teachers of a particular subject in a 
geographical area were invited to at- 
tend. Teachers rated these workshops 
as being extremely profitable, although 
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they did not carry college credit. Ad- 
ministrators objected to them because 
of the difficulty of securing qualified 
substitutes for teachers. 


& Problems Workshop. A third type 
of workshop is organized around the 
problems of members of a group. Prob- 
lems to be attacked need not be an- 
nounced in advance. Teachers list their 
various problems and are organized into 
committees to work on specific ones of 
major interest. Toward the close of the 
workshop the several committees report 
their findings so that all teachers are 
able to familiarize themselves with a 
rather wide range of ideas. This type 
of workshop may be held on a college 
or university campus or any center 
where there is a sufficient number of 
teachers to justify its organization. 

The primary value of,the w orkshop 
lies in the opportunity which it pro- 
vides for work on immediate, practical, 
local problems. Inasmuch as it involves 
more than discussion of problems it has 
a greater permanent value than other 
types of in-service training. The work- 
shop also appeals to many teachers be- 
cause of the opportunity to earn col- 
lege credit. 


Courses FOR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


One of the most extensive programs 
for the in-service training of teachers 
is found in the extensive course offer- 
ings of the Extension Division of the 
State System of Higher Education. 
These courses differ from other types 
of in-service training mostly in that 
they are organized to fit a pattern of 
professional training rather than specific 
needs of any single group of teachers. 
For the most part, they represent repli- 
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cas of the courses offered on college and 
university campuses. 


& Extension Courses. A number of 
courses are offered by the Extension 
Division of the State System of Higher 
Education, and by some of the private 
institutions. While most of these are 
offered in four or five major centers, 
they are available to any school system 
in which there is a sufficient number of 
interested teachers to offer the course 
on a paving basis. The specific course 
to be offered is determined by the in- 
terests and desires of the teachers of the 
area in which it is offered, and by the 
availability of the instructors. 

Most courses meet once a week dur- 
ing an academic term. However, an in- 
novation in practice during the past two 
years modifies this arrangement some- 
what. A one- or two-day conference 
on a specific subject is offered for all 
teachers in an area. Following this con- 
ference teachers are given an oppor- 
tunity to register for the remainder of 
the extension course. The conference 
is made available to the area at no cost, 
but the teachers who continue the 
course pay the usual registration fees 
and are given credit for the time spent 
in conference. Usually five or six spe- 
cialists are available during the one or 
two days of the conference; one in- 
structor then finishes the course in four 
or five meetings subsequent to the con- 
ference. Courses offered on this basis 
have included: audio-visual aids, health 
education, education of the handicapped 
children, science education, elementary 
art education, and social hygiene. 


& Correspondence and “Off-Hour” 
Courses. The Extension Division of 
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the State System of Higher Education 
also offers a full program of correspond- 
ence courses. For the most part they 
are offered on an individual basis but 
frequently several teachers get together 
and take the same courses to provide 
for an exchange of ideas and opportun- 
ity for discussion periods. The usual 
lack of supervision by an instructor and 
the absence of discussion opportunities 
limit the value of these courses as aids 
to in-service professional growth. 

Several institutions offer regular 
campus courses at hours convenient to 
full-time teachers. Obviously such 
courses are of value only to persons 
within driving distance. 


AVAILABILITY OF CONSULTANT SERVICE 


One of the most effective but per- 
haps least used types of in-service train- 
ing available to Oregon teachers is con- 
sultant service. Such service makes avail- 
able to individual teachers or groups of 
teachers a specialist or consultant for 
varying amounts of time. It is usually 
free to the teachers or school system 
and never costs more than the actual 
expenses of the consultant. 


& State Department Consultants. 
The State Department of Education has 
specialists in the field of health and 
physical education, home economics, 
agriculture, vocational education, guid- 
ance, elementary education, and educa- 
tion of the handicapped, who are avail- 
able “on call” to the extent of their 
time. They work with individual teach- 
ers or groups of teachers on problems 
relating to their respective fields. 


& State Systems of Higher Educa- 
tion Consultants. The State System of 
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Higher Education makes available a 
number of consultants as part of its in- 
service training program. Their services 
include work with former student 
teachers, visitation of former students, 
follow-up of programs initiated at sum- 
mer school, and promotional activities 
in certain subject areas. The three Col- 
leges of Education carry on an exten- 
sive program of visitation of recent 
graduates. They visit graduates in their 
first year of teaching, and staff mem- 
bers go into convenient centers to per- 
mit new teachers in the area to come in 
for individual conferences. 

Consultant service promises to be one 
of the most effective means of in-serv- 
ice training. It provides for specialized 
help on immediate problems on a highly 
individualized basis and at little cost. It 
is available in any section of the state 
to small schools as well as large. 





The foregoing enumeration of in- 
service training opportunities is not 
complete, but represents most of the 
institutionalized types of training avail- 
able to teachers in the state of Oregon. 
Obviously, they are supplemented by 
local consultant and supervisory serv- 
ices. 

The success of any type of in-service 
training depends largely on the lead- 
ership which makes that training avail- 
able and which conducts the training. 
The major problems of in-service train- 
ing include motivating teachers and se- 
curing personnel and facilities for in- 
service training. From the foregoing 
discussion it should be apparent that 
teachers in Oregon do not lack oppor- 
tunities for in-service training. The ex- 
tent to which they have these oppor- 
tunities depends on the action of ad- 
ministrators. 
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Schools, Lincoln, Neb., chairman. 
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Members of the Nominating Committee for 1949-50 are: Bess Goody- 
koontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Susan Lacy, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash.; R. Lee Thomas, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tenn.; Lavone Hanna, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif.; J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; 
Maurice Ahrens, Public Schools, Denver, Colo.; and Gilbert Willey, Public 
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It will be the work of this committee to prepare for presentation to the Associa- 
tion membership a slate of fifteen names, from which list five persons will be 
selected for membership on the Board of Directors, This list will be mailed to 
all Association members sometime in the fall. ASCD members are invited to send 
nominations to the Board of Directors to any member of this committee. 
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rganization Stems 
from the Situation 





Any organized effort for curriculum development must take into ac- 
count varied aspects of the working situation. Among these aspects are 
those of size and organizational structure. The following brief reports 
by individuals working in different types of administrative units illus- 
trate how activities for improved instructional programs are condi- 
tioned by the particular kind of situation in which they originate and de- 
velop. We wish to thank Alexander Frazier, curriculum consultant at 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College, Arizona, for or- 


ganizing and editing this section. 


HERE ARE SEVEN SITUATIONS 
in which there is organized curriculum 
development—a rural school, a small 
urban center, a college of education, 
two county systems, and two state-wide 
projects. 

Despite widely differing elements, 
these situations show much in common. 
Problems have had to be located, work- 
ing groups set up, consultant services 
arranged for and routed, workshops 
provided, results shared and evaluated, 
and bridges projected from today’s ex- 
perience into next month’s and next 
year’s. 

These are real situations and so they 
do differ, not only in kind but in basis 
of experience. In several, experience in 
group planning has just begun. In others 
the program described is well-estab- 
lished, either as a long-term project or 
as a tested method of working together. 
Concepts of curriculum development 
differ as described in these reports— 
ideas of what the curriculum is and 
how groups operate and what the role 
of official leadership can be. 

Thus readers, who also differ, may 
find various uses for this material. Some 
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may locate techniques or procedures to 
enlarge their own ways of working. 
Others may find interest in defining the 
problem of organization that seems 
unique in each situation. Still others 
may be concerned with testing what 
they may think of as the most mature 
concept of supervision and curriculum 
development against reports of practice 
from the field. 


A Rurat SCHOOL 
PLANS WITH A COMMUNITY 


Committee work, visitations, group 
discussions, the workshop, and lay 
conferences characterize the curricu- 
lum development begun in one self- 
directing rural community 


This is the story of a school located in 
a small western Ohio town of one thou- 
sand people and serving an agricultural 
area of thirty-seven square miles, 

We are interested as a community, not 
merely as a school, in improving our cur- 
riculum. Therefore, we have organized 
to include conferences with the commun- 
ity as part of our program of curriculum 
development. 
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Laying the Foundation 


For three years our faculty has been 
laying the foundation. The first phase of 
our work consisted of taking a sort of in- 
ventory. We wanted to know where we 
were. This was accomplished by a self- 
evaluation of our school by a competent 
committee of teachers, with criteria fur- 
nished by our State Department of Edu- 
cation. Following evaluation came a well- 
planned period of teacher visitation. 

The third phase of separate faculty plan- 
ning has been that of round table discus- 
sions, area by area, department by de- 
partment. Climaxing this local study was a 
county-wide workshop in which we all 
participated. 

The present phase of our program of 
curriculum enrichment involves the pa- 
trons and citizens of our little community. 
Our people seem anxious to learn more 
about our educational pattern. In essence, 
they have asked to sit in with us and share 
in thinking and planning for the future. 


Mobilizing the Community 


Without pressure, we are seeking to 
mobilize the progressive thinkers of our 
numerous civic organizations. Working in 
close harmony with the Board of Educa- 
tion and local school executive, the PTA 
has planned panel discussions on the topic 
“Curriculum and Equipment Improve- 
ment.” Representatives from service clubs, 
sororities, the Grange, and the American 
Legion have been invited to participate in 
these meetings. 

As a result of a joint approach, our par- 
ents and teachers are agreeing that we will 
need to make some changes in our physi- 
cal plant to make possible the desired al- 
terations of and additions to our curricu- 
lum. With this assurance, we shall have 
professional educational surveys made by 
our State Research Committee; its rec- 
ommendations will be studied and modi- 
fications will be made. A new school plant 
with a broadened curriculum should re- 
sult—Herschel W. Sanders, superintend- 
ent, Jefferson Township Schools, New 
Paris, Obio. 
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A SMALL City ORGANIZES 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TEACHER GROWTH 


Group work in separate schools and 
in system committees in this small 
urban community, in addition to 
group-centered workshop experi- 
ences, has led toward the personal 
re-thinking that makes for continu- 
ing development 


For several years six small communities 
in Minnesota have made a sustained effort 
to improve the curriculum of their schools. 
The experience of one of these schools is 
described below. 

Four elementary schools and a junior- 
senior high school house the educational 
facilities of this small urban center of 10,- 
ooo population, which has both manufac- 
turing interests and a rich surrounding 
farm area. 


Working Together 
Requires Time and Tools 


When it was decided to engage in an 
extended study of its curriculum, the sim- 
ple organization that sufficed for the 
school was found inadequate. A steering 
committee of two representatives from 
each building was selected to organize 
and give general direction to the project, 
with the committee chairman freed from 
certain teaching responsibilities. For the 
first two years the faculty met at least 
twice monthly—alternately as a system 
group and as separate elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions. Sub-groups met more 
often. 

To begin with, the objective was two- 
fold: to study the recent literature with 
emphasis upon examples of curriculum 
changes being effected, and to put into 
effect, individually as teachers and as a 
building or school unit the adaptations of 
those promising practices which were 
thought educationally sound and locally 
applicable. A professional library of cur- 
riculum materials was built up, housed in 
the regular library of the school. Readings 
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and reports, panel discussions, and outside 
educational lectures, including in the sec- 
ond year a series of eight on the implica- 
tions of modern psychology for the cur- 
riculum by a professor of a nearby teach- 
ers college who was paid by the faculty 
itself, contributed to the basic under- 
standing of the modern curriculum move- 
ment. 

In collaboration with staffs from the 
University an intensive survey of the 
school and community was made. Much 
of the detailed work and some of the 
planning for the school sections of the 
survey were handled by the school staff. 


Changes Begin to Appear 


From the very beginning, an effort was 
made to acquaint the community with the 
curriculum study. At a dinner attended 
by teachers, parents, and the Board of 
Education, the consultant presented the 
urgency of curriculum study. Other op- 
portunities were arranged for faculty rep- 
resentatives and the consultant to present 
the case to the Board, as well as to PTA, 
service organizations, and church groups. 
The school reached nearly all of the par- 
ents through news items in the local and 
school papers. 

While innovations were cautiously in- 
troduced by many teachers in these early 
stages, the faculty at the same time was 
formulating an acceptable social and edu- 
cational philosophy, sound psychological 
principles, and objectives upon which to 
base a modern curriculum structure. Here 
and there a single textbook gave way to 
several reference sources, fixed seats to 
movable ones. Evidence of growth came 
on many fronts. Increased requests for 
library services—and these for less tra- 
ditional, more varied current materials; 
less concern with information per se and 
more attention to the child and his prob- 
lems; the development of unit instruction 
on a problem basis; more activities away 
from school; and more teacher-pupil plan- 
ning in both classroom and larger school 
activities, 

Then came the shift to the core curricu- 
lum program. Hesitatingly, cautiously, a 
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few desired to try the two- or three-hour 
period with freedom from the old subject 
matter restrictions implicit in the core 
idea. Now in the junior-senior high school 
eleven cores are in operation. There will 
be more core patterns next year. Not all 
of them meet the rigorous definition of the 
new core curriculum ideal, but they are on 
the way. 


Workshops Expedite Planning 


In the summer workshop of 1946, con- 
ducted for this and several other schools 
grappling with the curriculum, the staff 
agreed that a new pupil evaluation tech- 
nique must supplant the old. This also im- 
plied, so they thought, a radical change in 
reporting the evaluation results to the par- 
ents. With the elementary schools ready 
to carry through the logic of their think- 
ing, most of them introduced the teacher- 
parent conference in the first three grades, 
with some fourth and fifth grade teachers 
cooperating. Despite a certain amount of 
parental opposition at first, by the end of 
the first year nearly all parents were clam- 
oring for this new chance to learn more 
shout their children. Now all four ele- 
mentary schools use only the teacher-par- 
ent conference as a means of reporting, 
and it is also finding its way into the junior 
and senior high school. 

However, the big change that has taken 
place in this school system is not primarily 
to be found in the change of the curricu- 
lum framework or in agreed- upon new 
practices, but rather in the changed out- 
look, spirit, and method of the teachers af- 
fected.—Nelson L. Bossing, professor of 
education, University of Minnesota. 


A ScHoo. or EDUCATION 
Works Towarp Common ENps 


A school of education, by adopting 
an experimental approach and work- 
ing together to develop common pur- 
poses, finds the basis of agreement 
necessary for widening its own pro- 
gram and planning with other de- 
partments 
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If one thing could characterize the way 


of working by which the School of Edu- 

cation of the State College of Washington 
has been attempting to improve its teacher 
training program, it would be that the 
whole staff has agreed upon an experi- 
mental approach. 


Working Together As a Department 


As a staff we have tried out procedures, 
evaluated them, and on the basis of that, 
re-planned. Staff members teaching the 
same courses have met to discuss them, 
developing staff courses rather than in- 
dividual courses, but with considerable 
flexibility. 

An area in which we are also planning 
experimentally is an extended program 
of placing student teachers throughout the 
state. In an in-service extension program 
developed and recommended by the staff, 
a number of our staff members are now 
spending a week a month in the field do- 
ing in-service work in two or three cen- 
ters. With individuals spending the equiv- 
alent of two months in actual school sit- 
uations, the needs which teachers have in 
the field are brought back into the campus 
teacher training program. 

Again, , through experimentation we 
have become convinced that we cannot 
effectively develop group work with stu- 
dents and get personally acquainted with 
them in large classes. Our basic classes in 
introduction to the profession of teaching 
and educational psychology are now being 
held to approximately thirty-five students. 

We have also been experimenting with 
the kinds and types of information which 
we obtain from students. This is resulting 
in gradual improvement and increased staff 
concern about individuals, We are going 
into a much more comprehensive teaching 
and informational program as a result. 


Working With Other Departments 
Cooperation with other departments on 

the campus has resulted in establishing 

broad majors in the fields of social studies, 


physical science, biological science, and 
language arts. This has been done by 
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working with other departments on the 
actual teaching needs of secondary school 
teachers. 

Our graduate programs have also been 


influenced by the working together of 
the staff in planning programs. Our staff 
conceives that a graduate student is edu- 
cated by the whole staff, not by his major 
professor.—J. Murray Lee, dean, School 
of Education, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 


A County Provipes HELP 
IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


A variety of techniques is employed 
in this county to bring teachers and 
resources together in the joint study 
of the problems that have been lo- 
cated in the classroom 


The in-service education program of 
Lauderdale County, Alabama, is under 
the direction of a central planning com- 
mittee composed of twelve teachers and 
principals who represent different types 
of schools, developmental levels, and spe- 
cial departments. The superintendent, the 
supervisor, a representative from the local 
college, one from the state department: of 
education, and one from county service 
agencies also serve as members. 

~All special committees are appointed 
and delegated responsibilities by this plan- 
ning committee. Surveys needed to deter- 
mine the year’s direction are made by the 
committee. Leaders, recorders, observers, 
and consultants for each group study are 
cleared here. Emphasis is placed upon 
continuity in both planning and leadership 
development. 


Problems Arise from the Classroom 


Problems of study for curriculum im- 
provement are cooperatively identified, 
clarified, and determined by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, consultants, and 
lay groups. Determining the scope of the 
county program begins in the classroom. 
Teachers working with pupils recognize 
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problems in terms of their needs and in- 
terests and then come together in each 
school to pool their problems. 

Some school faculties work jointly also 
with PTA’s, while others invite in key 
persons from the’ community—aministers, 
parents, interested citizens, and represen- 
tatives from service agencies. A few fac- 
ulty groups involve in their planning ad- 
ditional consultants from the area colleges 
and from county and state departments 
of education. 

Careful consideration of individual 
school problems determines the focus of 
the county program. The individual 
teacher and school faculties, therefore, 
have a vital part to play, as do resource 
people and consultants, in the identifica- 
tion, analysis, and selection of common 
problems. 


Techniques Differ to Meet Needs 


Techniques for the in-service program 
are determined in light of the needs ex- 
pressed through the clarification of com- 
mon county objectives. Among those in 
regular use are: 

—annual pre-school conference 

—faculty curriculum study programs 

—monthly principal association meet- 

ings 

—four county-wide joint curriculum 

study and teacher association meet- 
ings ‘annually 

—observation and visitation of schools 


—eight regional professional library 
centers 
—social recreational institute (one 


week) for leadership development 

—social recreational activities through- 
out the year 

—interpretation of school program 
through monthly teacher bulletins; 
local and school new spaper articles; 
radio programs; exhibits at com- 
munity fairs, county board of edu- 
cation office, and pre-school con- 
ference; and classroom and school 
visitations. 


The faculty study meetings provide for 
larger and smaller school staffs to work 
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with consultants on local problems. The 
special interest group personnel is deter- 
mined by local school objectives and 
teacher choice surveys. 


Consultants Work in the Groups 


Both continuing and special consultants 
are selected by small groups and the plan- 
ning committee. Opportunities are af- 
forded teachers and administrators to get 
individual as well as group help from con- 
sultants during the pre-school and county- 
wide meetings and through informal con- 
tacts. 

Consultants and resource people work 
as members of groups and participate in 
discussions, help with clarifying issues, and 
assist in evaluating programs. 

Consultants called upon to help with 
over-all planning are those who work con- 
tinuously with the program. Exceptions 
are made only when special help is needed. 
Evaluations made by consultants as the 
program develops are recorded to give di- 
rection to future planning. 


Teachers Assume a Variety of Roles 


Varied responsibilities are assumed by 
teachers in the program. Among these 
are: 

—serving as chairman or member of 

planning and special committees 

—serving as leader, assistant leader, or 

recorder of faculty and special in- 
terest groups 

—planning and directing social recrea- 

tional activities, exhibits, radio pro- 
grams, group discussions, commit- 
tee work, devotionals and music 
for assemblies, surveys, and evalua- 
tions 

—presiding at general assemblies 

principal association meetings. 


and 


The last of the year’s four county meet- 
ings is given to a stock- taking. Prior to the 
last meeting, a survey of individual teacher 
and faculty evaluations has been made and 
studied to add insight to the results of the 
continuous evaluation by teachers, groups, 
and consultants, Plans for the following 
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year begin immediately before the close of 
the ensuing year.—Louise Comer, super- 
visor of instruction, Lauderdale County 
Schools, Alabama. 


A County ORGANIZES 
To Bre PropucTivEe 


Tying in with state curriculum study 
helps a county with over a thousand 
teachers to pursue group work ona 
great number of projects, with local 
as well as state implications 


Berks County, Pennsylvania, has over 
one thousand teachers and, according to 
the census of 1940, had a population (ex- 
cluding Reading) of more than 130,000. 
There are 105 one-teacher schools in its 
864 square miles. 

In 1940, Berks County began to localize 
its curriculum in an organized manner by 
inviting business representatives to meet 
with schoolmen—a kind of cooperation 
that has continued. By 1946, when the 
first organized program in mathematics 
and science was published under the new 
program, Berks County was ready to be- 
gin work on the development of an ele- 
mentary curriculum for the county 
schools. Plans for this expansion were laid 
to get all possible help from the state pro- 
gram and to give local aid in every possi- 
ble way in the development of that pro- 
gram. 


Many Types of Organization 


The following administrative set-up 
gradually developed for the county-wide 
program: 


—a central coordinating committee 

—county area committees 

—school district committees 

—interest area committees 

—county-wide conferences for inspira- 
tion and direction 

—workshops, district and institutional 

—individual teacher program 

—“curriculum vacuum” program 


—supervising principal districts. 
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Not all of these organizational types 
were to be found in each district. They 
were adapted to the teachers, and over- 
lapping organization was encouraged. 

In this new program, curriculum work 
and in-service improvement have become 
synonymous. The approach has been one 
of study and exploration. At the very be- 
ginning, in order to gain a firm profes- 
sional ‘basis for the work, 750 copies of 
Developing a Curriculum for Modern 
Living! were placed in the hands of 
teachers. 

Teachers at work soon elected forty- 
two areas for curriculum study and devel- 
opment, ranging from the subject matter 
fields to visual education, grade guidance, 
and concern for the local environment. To 
date, teachers have written up and for- 
warded to the state department for its 
program 180 projects. Several of the Berks 
County teachers have been called to Har- 
risburg to consult on the state curriculum. 


One Way of Working 


As an example of the procedure used, we 
describe the development of a topic called 
“Improved Social Living in the Elemen- 
tary School’—one of the “curriculum 
vacuums” brought to our attention by a 
visiting consultant. 

Selected teachers from all types of 
schools and districts were asked to make 
their contributions to this project, with 
forty out of fifty responding. Their sug- 
gestions have been organized for presen- 
tation to all of the teachers through thirty 
group conferences held throughout the 
county. Meeting for a full afternoon of a 
regular school day, these conferences have 
included as few as three and as many as 
thirty-three teachers. 

The material for discussion was pub- 
lished in an issue of the county school 
bulletin, issued ten times a year and dis- 
tributed to every teacher in the county.— 
Richard M. Moll, assistant county super- 
intendent, Berks County, Pennsylvania. 


1 Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Forkner, 
Margaret G. McKim, and others. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 
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Aut Strate AGENCIES 
Jorn EFrorts 
Leadership at the state level finds a 
way of providing service to many 
schools through centering interest on 
a common project and coordinating 
the available resources 


Cooperation has been the key word for 
the way Nebraska’s educators have worked 
together and pooled their resources and 
thinking so that sound programs of in- 
struction could be developed. The State 
University has been active in spreading 
the idea that there is tremendous value in 
joint action, as have the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the leadership 
in the State Education Association, the 
other teacher education institutions, and 
the public schools. 

Let’s follow some of the steps by which 
the Nebraska program of educational en- 
richment through the use of motion pic- 
tures, as an example of one such program, 
passed from an idea into an action pro- 
gram. During the preliminary stages, the 
originators of the idea that a careful re- 
search study should be made of the en- 
richment possibilities of motion pictures, 
particularly in the smaller secondary 
schools, met frequently with representa- 
tives of practically all Nebraska’s educa- 
tional agencies. 


State-Wide Experimentation— 
Time and Money 


When the proposal was finally com- 
pleted, it gave sufficient promise that the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York was 
willing to support it with a one-year grant 
of $15,400. Further grants of the Corpora- 
tion will amount to a total of $53,800, 
with grants from other groups amounting 
to at least an equal figure. The program 
has been underway two and a half years, 
with a year and a half yet to run. 

Direction of the program is vested in 


-an administrative committee composed of 


individuals representing the State Univer- 
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sity, the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the four state teachers col- 
leges. The program administrator, a reg- 
ular member of the University staff, heads 
an organization with personnel located in 
the six publicly supported teacher edu- 
cation institutions. 

Each of these institutions in turn gives 
supervisory and consultant service to the 
four or five secondary schools in its area 
in which the experimentation is being 
done. With representative and able lead- 
ership at the top, this provides for a con- 
stant “perking” up of ideas from the grass 
roots for consideration, refinement, and 
use. 


Workshop Means Cooperation 


Through its summer program of work- 
shop seminars, the State University has 
provided an ideal setting for concentrated 
work in many cooperative undertakings. 
Teachers, administrators, college staff 
members, state supervisors, and specialists 
from several departments at the university 
have cooperated to select films, build 
teacher’s guides, and construct evaluative 
devices of various kinds. 

To leave the impression that it has been 
easy to get so many groups to see eye to 
eye even on such an experimental pro- 
gram would not be correct. Frictions, 
jealousies, and other impediments to prog- 
ress have cropped up; but as the represen- 
tatives of the different agencies and inter- 
ests have come to know each other, they 
have been willing to adjust their differ- 
ences. They have recognized that only as 
all educational »zencies work together can 
a united front be presented to achieve real 
state-wide progress. 


Cooperation Becomes a Habit 


Nor should the impression be left that 
the program described above is the only 
one involving such educational team work. 
The same story could be told of other co- 
operative achievements—the Nebraska 
community health program, the air-age 
education program, and teaching about the 
United Nations, to mention a few. 
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Whatever the educational problem, the 
pattern of attack in Nebraska is always 
the same, with State University, State De- 
partment of Education, State Education 
Association, colleges, State School Board 
Association, state PTA, public schools, 
and other educational agencies joining 
forces to meet the situation—W. C. 
Meierhenry, assistant professor of School 
Administration and History, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska. 


A Srate Ties Groups TOGETHER 
Liaison committees on the local 
level, together with city and county 
workshops for the interpretation of 
curriculum materials, bring the ben- 
efits of large-scale planning to the in- 
dividual school 


The Wisconsin cooperative educational 
planning program is based upon this 
premise: curriculum planning which best 
meets the needs of a particular area and is 
most likely to be translated into classroom 
practice is the planning done by teachers 
of the area. Wisconsin teachers have not 
only borne the brunt of the effort ex- 
pended but have also shared in the financial 
cost of the program through a yearly ap- 
propriation by the Wisconsin Education 
Association to defray committee expense. 

The governing body of the program is 
the cooperative planning council, com- 
posed of representatives of the Wisconsin 
Education Association, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and _ the 
teacher training institutions. Its responsi- 
bility for general organization includes se- 
lection of personnel and planning of the 
scope of committee work. The actual job 
of coordination has been placed in the 
hands of the curriculum guiding com- 
mittee, with representatives of professional 
groups appointed by the planning council. 


State and Local Groups Cooperate 


The productive efforts of the program 
are the responsibility of two different 
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types of committees. (1) Twenty-four 
state-wide committees hold specific re- 
sponsibility for work in both broad fields 
and resource areas. Members represent all 
areas of the state as well as all levels of 
education. (2) Local liaison committees 
have been established in each school sys- 
tem. Their responsibility is to plan and 
initiate the kind of curriculum activity 
which seems locally essential. They serve, 
too, as a general clearing house for ma- 
terials sent to schools from state level 
committees or shared by other local com- 
mittees. 

A curriculum coordinator in the State 
Department acts under the directiort of 
the planning council and the curriculum 
guiding committee. A curriculum work- 
shop held the first two summers at the 
state university provided valuable assis- 
tance early in the program. Several of the 
state teachers colleges are now holding 
summer workshops. 

If one indication of achievement in such 
a program is production, the Wisconsin 
program should score high. Most of its 
state-wide committees have produced cur- 
riculum guides of considerable merit. 


Local Study More Significant 


Another and far more significant indi- 
cation of success is the extent and quality 
of local study. Under the leadership of the 
liaison committees, these local programs 
have branched out in many directions. 
One of their major activities has been the 
building of resource units. More than any 
other single technique, it has been felt, 
the building of a good resource unit en- 
courages the adoption of newer classroom 
practices, 

Several techniques have been used this 
year to stimulate use of the new curricu- 
lum materials, At a work conference of 
rural and city elementary supervisors early 
in the fall, new curriculum guides were 
interpreted by members of state-wide 
committees and the State Department. 

Following this, fifteen regional confer- 
ences were held in strategic locations with 
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EVERYONE 
ers in a school system should plan to- 
gether so 
steady, uninterrupted progress ‘through 
all the years of public education. The 
accounts which follow show that such 7 





Solutions for Specific Problems— 


Curriculum development—or improvement—or change is, admittedly, 
a process of some magnitude and duration. In fact, its very magnitude 
—-and duration—have caused many schools to feel that an organization 
which could adequately deal with such a process must be so complex 
that the problem might best be met by avoidance. However, when in- 
dividuals and schools begin to identify specific needs in the improve- 
ment of instruction and to search for ways and means to meet those 
needs, organization for their attainment may be a relatively simple mat- 
ter. In a well-integrated program of curriculum development the ways 
and means of reaching solutions to relatively simple and specific prob- 
lems becomes part and parcel of the total program of organizing for in- 
structional improvement. 


The brief accounts which follow describe a variety of ways in which 
schools from all parts of the country have organized in order to pro- 
vide for planning which cuts across grade and subject lines, for system- 
wide cooperation in the curriculum program, for utilizing the contribu- 
tions of parents and children, for finding ways in which instructional 
leadership can best coordinate its efforts, and for the wise use of expert 
and consultant service. The examples included may not be new and 
startling. Certainly, in most instances, they are not headline-making. 
We present them with the hope that schools working on similar prob- 
lems may find in these accounts guides to more effective organization in 
their own situation. These accounts were organized by Anne Hoppock, 
assistant in elementary education, State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey, who is a member of the ASCD Publications 
Committee. 


PLANNING Crosses GRADE LINES 
AGREES that all teach- 


ganize to work together on joint proj- 
ects and, in the process, develop a com- 
mon philosophy and purpose. 
that children may make we 
Starting With the Principal 

J. P. Salter, superintendent of schools 
Waycross, Georgia, gives a stimu- 











joint planning can be done. Elementary 
school principals, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of instruction, heads of high 
school departments, and superintend- 
ents bear witness to the fact that sharp 
cleavage between levels of the school is 
unnecessary. They show how staffs of 
elementary and high schools can or- 
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lating picture of elementary and high 
school teachers helping each other. 


One of the most interesting features of 
a curriculum study presently being done 
in the city schools of Waycross, Georgia, 
has been the spirit of cooperation shown 
by the teaching personnel. In its earliest 
stages planning was spearheaded by the 
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principals of the six elementary schools 
and those of the junior and senior high 
schools. The thinking of these eight prin- 
cipals was presented to the entire teach- 
ing staff for such suggestion and modifica- 
tions as might be desired. This step helped 
to make the first general meeting a mean- 
ingful one for each individual teacher. 

The second general meeting was devoted 
to the job of stating purposes, making 
working plans, and identifying problems 
so that committees could be organized. 
Committee assignments were made on a 
voluntary basis, and research and study 
were undertaken. 

Each committee was composed of teach- 
ers from various grade levels. This vertical 
type of organization has proved to be a 
very interesting feature of the study. 
Teachers of the primary grades have spent 
many hours with the senior high school 
teachers in discussion of problems of read- 
ing; teachers from all grades have worked 
together on problems of developing num- 
ber concepts and skills. 

One of the most significant results of 
the cooperative work has been the de- 
velopment by teachers of far broader con- 
cepts of their own individual opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities, greater under- 
standing of the problems of teachers in 
other grade levels or areas, and an increas- 
ing comprehension of the purpose of the 
public school program and opportunities 
for helping children in many ways. 

Another result of this work is the de- 
velopment of an experience curriculum de- 
signed for the stimulation of normal and 
continuous growth in all children. Class- 
room teachers are no longer working in 
isolated situations. They feel strongly that 
they are making their best contributions 
to the implementation of a long range de- 
velopmental program. 


Defining the Work 
of a Coordinating Committee 


Edith Speerschneider, principal of the 
Lincoln Elementary School in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, describes the member- 
ship and functions of one system’s co- 
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ordinating committee in promoting co- 
operative planning. 


The present coordinating committee of 
the public schools of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, has served for three years. Recently 
the committee re-examined and re-defined 
its organization and functions and asked 
whether it should be merely maintained, 
maintained and strengthened, changed, or 
discarded. As a result of its study, the 
committee made the following recom- 
mendations: 


Membership 


One high school principal or guidance 
director 

One high school teacher 

One junior high school principal or 
guidance director 

One junior high school teacher 

One elementary school teacher 

The director of elementary education 
and the superintendent (members by vir- 
tue of their offices) 

Rotation of membership—one _ third 
(two members) retiring on November 
first of each year; replacements made by 
superintendent in consultation with prin- 
cipals and the director of elementary edu- 
cation; chairman and secretary elected by 
the committee for a two-year term. 


Functions 


To serve as a coordinating agency for 
activities of the State Curriculum Plan- 
ning Program and committees within the 
Thirteen Year Program 

To receive ideas and suggestions and re- 
fer them to the proper agency 

To make recommendations to the teach- 
ing staff and other agencies on the basis 
of plans made by it 

To serve as a steering committee for the 
pre-school in-service conference 

To act in an advisory capacity for the 
publication, “Teacher Talk.” 


Improving Reports to Parents 
Elizabeth Ellmore, director of instruc- 
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tion, Dinwiddie County, Virginia, de- 
scribes a cooperative undertaking which 
included school patrons as well as ele- 
mentary and high school teachers and 
which, she says, “resulted in growth 
for all of us concerned.” 


When it became apparent that pupil 
report forms and cumulative records 
needed revision, principals, supervisor, and 
superintendent decided that the problem 
should be discussed at the pre-school con- 
ference in September. As a result of this 
discussion it was decided to undertake a 
thorough study of the literature on the 
subject and of report forms in use in 
other school systems. 

Committees composed of one primary, 
one upper elementary, and one secondary 
school teacher were appointed in each 
school. These school representatives met 
to form a county committee to make more 
detailed plans for action. The superin- 
tendent was asked to secure from all pos- 
sible sources copies of report and cumu- 
lative record forms in use; the director of 
instruction was asked to prepare a bibliog- 
raphy of materials on current trends in 
reporting and organize collections of these 
materials to be circulated among schools; 
committee members were to obtain the 
reaction of teachers in the school group 
which they represented to a short list of 
questions concerning the nature of report 
forms which would meet the needs of chil- 
dren, parents, and teachers in Dinwiddie 
County; and the county committee was 
to meet again in three months to prepare 
a rough draft of forms. . 

These plans were carried out. Since 
school faculties are not large, committee 
members from each school had a number 
of informal discussions with their groups. 
At least one meeting of each school faculty 
was devoted to a discussion of needs, and 
PTA’s and a club had programs on the 
school’s report to parents. 

After three months the county com- 
mittee met and made rough drafts of 
forms to be used at each of the three 
school levels. Each form was discussed 
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by the entire committee and submitted 
to all faculties for discussion and revi- 
sion. The revised form was presented to 
another county-wide committee com- 
posed of the teacher committee and five 
representatives from each PTA. It was 
then presented by the director of instruc- 
tion, with no teachers present, to com- 
mittees of elementary and high school 
children in each school. Suggestions from 
all of these groups were considered by 
the Report Revision Committee and in- 
corporated into forms which the com- 
mittee finally accepted. 

This committee, plus school principals 
and three vocational teachers, met for one 
week following the closing of schools to 
prepare manuals to assist teachers in the 
preparation of records and reports. 

The pre-school conference of the 1948- 
49 term was devoted to a study of the 
new report and record forms and of the 
teachers’ manuals. Members of the Re- 
port Committee acted as discussion lead- 
ers for small groups of teachers. Plans 
were made in each school for acquainting 
all parents and children with revised forms 
before the first school report was due, 
and for faculty discussion in each school 
to exchange experiences after at Jeast two 
reporting periods had passed. 


Working Together on a Science Fair 


Pearl Dunn, elementary school super- 
visor in New Castle, Indiana, describes 
a project which enlisted the interest of 
first graders, seniors, and all the young 
ones in between and involved the close 
cooperation of the entire staff. 


A strong desire to provide a rich pro- 
gram of science experiences for all the chil- 
dren of the New Castle schools prompted 
the teachers to plan a science fair. With 
the hearty approval of the city superin- 
tendent of schools, a general planning 
session was held, The head of the biology 
department and science consultant for the 
elementary schools was made chairman. 
Participating in this meeting were the 
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science department heads, elementary 
principals, building representatives, art 
and general elementary supervisors. 

General guide materials were developed, 
time and place set, and plans made for an 
orientation meeting with the high school 
teachers in the departments concerned and 
the staffs of the elementary schools. 

All exhibits grew out of the regular 
science activities of the children during 
the year. They were also definitely related 
to the other areas of daily living in the 
classroom. The exhibits were to be judged 
by competent people for general educa- 
tional value, clearness of objective, ac- 
curacy, neatness, and general attractive- 
ness. Ribbon awards bearing the seal of 
the state and the notation “New Castle 
Science Fair” were to be given to exhibits 
with the highest score in each class. 

The children and teachers used all 
resource persons and materials in the 
school and community. Help was sought 
from the elementary school art supervisor 
in planning arrangements, use of colors, 
and general effectiveness of display. 

The exhibits were arranged in pano- 
ramic array in the high school gymnasium. 
The stage curtains carried the gay tasseled 
letter sign of “Science Fair” and interest- 
ing friezes on deep sea life, plant and ani- 
mal adaptation, and other related themes 
formed a bright border on one side. High- 
lighted signs were used to indicate where 
the primary, intermediate, junior, and 
senior high school exhibits were located. 
There were entries under all classes. The 
middle grades had so many entries they 
should have had a sweepstakes prize! 

The many visitors from the schools and 
the surrounding communities were sur- 
prised at the rich offerings which the area 
of science has for children of all ages. 
They were greatly interested in finding 
that very young children as well as the 
older pupils can do some real experiment- 
ing in physical science. All sorts of plant 
and animal experiments with records of 
data caused many persons to pause, read, 
and study. The fair ran day and night for 
an entire week and parents and children 
made many return visits. 

The teachers college methods classes 
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and the judges highly commended the 
quality of the work. The local FM radio 
station asked several children to explain 
their exhibits and demonstrations over the 
air, and some of the service clubs invited 
the children to give a program made up 
of demonstrations and exhibits. 


Revising the Social Studies Program 


Florence O. Benjamin, head of the so- 
cial studies department of the Chester 
High School, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
tells how elementary and high school 
teachers answered the question, 
“Shouldn’t we all be working together 
with common goals in mind?” 


Until 1946, planning in the social studies 
in the Chester public schools had been 
done independently by the elementary and 
secondary schools. At that time a com- 
mittee of elementary teachers was work- 
ing under the leadership of the director 
of elementary education and curriculum 
to revise the social studies program in the 
elementary schools. This committee in- 
vited the head of the social studies de- 
partment in the high school to meet with 
them to explain the social studies program 
in the secondary schools. 

The sad truth soon became all too clear 
—neither level really knew what the other 
was doing. Questions were raised. Weren’t 
we all working with the same boys and 
girls? Shouldn’t we be working together? 
Why should there be such apparent breaks 
between the elementary and secondary 
schools? There should be no such break, 
we agreed, if we considered the develop- 
ment of the youngsters as a continuing 
process, each grade building on what the 
others had done. 

Having reached this point, it didn’t take 
long to set up a revision committee for the 
social studies made up of grade represen- 
tatives from the fourth through the twelfth 
grades from each school in the city. An 
elementary teacher and a_ secondary 
teacher acted as co-chairmen. Bi-weekly 
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meetings were held—some on school time, 
some after regular school hours. 

Research in the elementary field was 
done by the elementary teachers, and their 
findings were reported to the entire com- 
mittee. Similar procedures were followed 
by the secondary group. Out of the re- 
ports and discussions the joint committee 
gradually evolved a philosophy and a set 
of general objectives. These were adopted 
as the guide for planning a social studies 
program which would have common pur- 
pose and continuity for grades four 
through twelve. 

A study of our community and _ its 
needs, of the needs of boys and girls, of 
education in a democracy, of programs 
in the social studies in use elsewhere, of 
trends in the field, and of recommenda- 
tions of authorities and consultants re- 
sulted in the setting up of general areas 
for each grade level and their approval 
and adoption by the administration as the 
over-all social studies program in Chester. 


ORGANIZATION Cuts Across 
SuBJEcT FIELDs 


A UNIFIED CURRICULUM based 
on the needs of learners and the 
society in which they live 

Subject matter from various fields 
selected, organized, and used to meet 
these needs, and appropriate to the 
developmental levels of the learners 

Workers in general education and 
specialists in subject areas planning 
together to these ends. 


show 
goals 


The articles which follow 
schools moving toward these 
through group planning which crosses 
subject matter lines. They show the 
separate subject curriculum giving way 
to a unified curriculum which uses sub- 
ject matter in the solution of problems 
important to children growing up in a 
democratic society. 
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Organizing to Develop 
a Unified Curriculum 


Margaret Chenoweth, elementary sup- 
ervisor in Janesville, Wisconsin, shows 
how subject matter committees have 
given way to groups cutting across sub- 
ject matter lines. 


Cooperative curriculum planning was 
initiated in the elementary schools of Janes- 
ville years ago. As our view of the task of 
the school has changed, our plan of or- 
ganization and the machinery for curric- 
ulum dev elopment have also changed. Sub- 
ject matter committees have slowly given 
way to planning groups cooperating to de- 
velop a whole school program to meet 
the developmental needs of all boys and 
girls of our community—phy sical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual. 

For several years the elementary com- 
mittees have appraised experiences or- 
ganized around centers of interest which 
seemed appropriate to the growth needs 
of the children at various levels. Eventually 
our objectives have led us to select a 
yearly topic for each grade group. This 
topic we now state as a challenging ques- 
tion or problem. The statement of the 
question gives direction and scope. It also 
encourages a “let’s find out” attitude, and, 
pupil-teacher planning develops quite nat- 
urally. 

Gradually curriculum guides organized 
around a sequence of selected problems 
cutting across all content subject lines have 
replaced the former separate subject cur- 
riculum. Reading, writing, and arithmetic 
as well as art and music have become in- 
creasingly functional as tools in our prob- 
lem- approach curriculum. Attention is 
now focused upon the growth of the in- 
dividual ‘child as a member of a social 
group rather than upon a standard body 
of facts to be mastered by each child. 

Coordinated efforts in planning are now 
imperative. In-service education of teach- 
ers has become an integral part of cur- 
riculum development. A workshop ap- 
proach is used. 
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Once a week elementary schools are 
dismissed early for a general staff meeting. 
It is important for the teacher, supervisor, 
janitor—all staff members—to understand 
each other’s problems. Isolationism has no 
place in our curriculum. 

General meetings are followed by grade 
meetings under the leadership of a group 
member. When advisable, the whole staff 
re-assembles to receive progress reports, 
reactions, and recommendations from the 
various grade groups. Grade chairmen of 
the present and previous year act as co-rep- 
resentatives of their respective grades. The 
chairmen serve as an advisory committee 
to the supervisory-administrative force. 

These frequent opportunities for free, 
informal, intergroup reaction have been 
an important factor in the development of 
a dynamic philosophy. 


Planning the Core Curriculum 


Myrtle D. Toops, instructor in educa- 
tion and core teacher in the Burris Lab- 
oratory School at Bail State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, tells how a 
junior high school unified its program 
through cooperative planning. 


A school grows in the direction of de- 
mocracy when administrators and teach- 
ers apply basic democratic values to the 
curriculum development program. Both 
administrators and teachers must have 
faith in cooperative planning, in group 
thinking, and in pooled judgment; they 
must value the contributions of each per- 
son in the group; they must apply the 
scientific method to the solution of cur- 
riculum problems. 

The administrator and the teachers of 
the junior high area of one school studied 
the program. They came to the conclu- 
sion that textbooks had become courses 
of study rather than aids in solving prob- 
lems of vital concern to children. They 
decided to experiment with a core pro- 
gram based upon adolescent needs. 

Two teachers who had broad _ back- 
grounds in education and in science and 
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social studies were designated as core 
teachers for the following year. Each 
teacher became responsible for all coun- 
seling and all instruction within the core 
in his or her grade. The core teachers 
were also responsible for bringing all staff 
members in the junior high area together 
to study and plan schedules, to pre-plan 
routine procedures and courses of action 
regarding all the experiences of the chil- 
dren, and to evaluate. The daily time 
schedule and special-area courses, such as 
mathematics, music, and physical educa- 
tion, were determined cooperatively. 
Open house meetings of parents and junior 
high staff were held and the changes were 
explained and discussed with the parents. 

During the months preceding the open- 
ing of school, the core teachers planned 
a course of action. A study of the litera- 
ture about core programs was made. 
Schools with core programs in operation 
were visited. In pre-planning sessions led 
by the core teachers this course of action 
was followed: 

A philosophy underlying the core pro- 
gram was formulated. 

How the early adolescent develops and 
learns was studied. The teachers examined 
existing studies of the common needs of 
adolescents. They listed the particular 
needs of the children of this age in their 
school. They used problem check lists, 
sociograms, and lists of problems and in- 
terests prepared by the children them- 
selves. 

The scope and sequence of the curricu- 
lum was planned. Three areas of living 
were defined: personal, personal-social, 
and civic-economic. 

Units within these areas were flexibly 
planned, based on discovered. needs, Pro- 
vision was made for much teacher-pupil 
planning within these units. 

The resources available in the commun- 
ity were studied. 

The places within the program for 
teaching skills were analyzed. 

Resource units to which teachers might 
turn for a guide in developing units were 
blocked out and plans laid to develop 
them. Since making these resource units 
is time-consuming, each teacher con- 
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tributed as much as possible to all units. 

A plan for conferences was discussed 
wherein teachers and parents may meet on 
common ground to discuss the child’s 
problems, the course of action which the 
home and the school should pursue, and 
the program engaged in at school. 

Plans for evaluating the program and 
the children’s development were begun. 


Attacking a Specific Problem 


George E. F. Brewer reports how more 
than twenty departments in Mary grove 
College, Detroit, Michigan, cooperated 
in studying how teaching aids might be 
secured and shared. 


The past two decades have seen a rapid 
development of teaching aids. The recent 
war with its Army and Navy teaching 
programs and the effort of industry to 
train employees accelerated the develop- 
ment of new teaching tools. 

In the light of these developments it 
seemed advisable to compare our own col- 
lege’s inventory of “tools” with that of 
other institutions, to consider the possibili- 
ties of organizing the use of equipment 
by several departments whenever such 
sharing is feasible, and focus the interest 
of the faculty on teaching aids. 

The faculty formed a committee con- 
sisting of fifteen members taken from a 
wide variety of departments. This group 
classified and listed teaching aids and col- 
lected the following data regarding each 
item from the various departments of the 
college: 

Does such a tool exist in the field of 
each department and, if not, what chances 
are there to develop it? 

Does the item exist in the college in 
satisfactory quality and quantity? What 
reasons are there for acquiring it, either 
by buying or making it? 

To what extent is the item already in 
use? What more extensive use could be 
made of it? Are there reasons why its use 
should be curtailed? - 

What other department could make use 
of this tool? 
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Over twenty departments reported to 
the committee. The evaluation of the re- 
ports was no mean task. As a first step, 
findings were tabulated to show the tools 
available in each department, how those 
tools were developed, and to what extent 
they were being used. 

As a result of this self-survey, a clear 
picture of the departmental needs for 
teaching aids was presented and the ad- 
ministration was able to take the necessary 
steps in budgeting and supplying the de- 
partments. In addition, a plan was organ- 
ized for departments to share equipment. 

The exchange of ideas between instruc- 
tors was facilitated by an exhibition of 
homemade and commercial teaching aids. 
The exhibitors demonstrated their favorite 
gadgets and techniques which they 
thought to be useful in a variety of fields. 
Vague plans for the development or as- 
sembling of teaching aids took on a def- 
inite shape. The best results, however, will 
come from the interest in teaching aids 
which has been aroused in the faculty 
members through this cooperative study. 


Coordinating Special Programs 
and Services 


Nelle Wright, director of instruction 
in Waynesboro, Virginia, describes how 
professional growth is stimulated when 
special teachers are helped to see their 
function in the total program. 


This story illustrates ways in which the 
special programs in a school system were 
coordinated and extended. These pro- 
grams include the visiting teacher serv- 
ice, library, music, band, physical educa- 
tion, art, shop, speech, and homemaking. 

Increased numbers of services to teach- 
ers in the Waynesboro schools began to 
follow separate and unrelated channels of 
services. This caused confusion and ques- 
tioning in teachers’ minds as to the mean- 
ing of the term “service.” Here was a 
problem which stimulated group action. 

One morning the director of instruction 
and the public school music instructor 
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were discussing ways of evaluating the 
special programs. The practice up to this 
time had been to have each person re- 
sponsible for a program review, plan, and 
evaluate his program through a conference 
with the director of instruction, or at 
one of the regular bi-monthly adminis- 
trative council meetings. The director 
said, “Are you satisfied with the way our 
services are working? What would you 
suggest that we do in order to pull all 
these programs together and unify our 
thinking so as to be more consistent in 
our work with teachers as well as to be 
more secure ourselves? What should be 
the next steps toward the development of 
the service idea in all programs?” 

“And,” she continued, “according to 
statements from the teacher leaders many 
members of particular groups have not 
requested certain services. Their reasons 
seem to be, in general, of the nature, ‘I 
don’t know what services to expect. 
Special teachers don’t seem to have time 
to really get into my problems.’ ” 

The public school music instructor re- 
sponded with, “I’d learn a lot by talking 
with the other special people and hearing 
about their program and problems.” Three 
others were of the same opinion. 

Accordingly, these persons sat down 

and formulated a brief outline for a dis- 
cussion guide for reviewing special pro- 
grams. This guide was used at an informal, 
three-hour meeting of the superintendent, 
the director of instruction, the principals 
of each school, and the special teachers. As 
a result of this planning, we believe that: 
—each member developed a better under- 
standing of the problems in other -fields 
and of the processes involved in working 
them out. 
—sharing and_ evaluating seemed to 
broaden understanding of children’s learn- 
ing processes and problems. Through ex- 
perimenting with various ways of work- 
ing with teachers, staff members devel- 
oped broader concepts of human relations. 
—ability to participate in group activity 
was increased as individuals related them- 
selves to other staff members in coopera- 
tive undertakings to improve the school 
program. 
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—each became better informed of his 
own responsibility. 

—a better understanding of the total 
school program and the relation of their 
services to this program was gained, 
—purposes or goals were clarified as each 
person’s program was shared. Each in- 
dividual was able to recognize the worth 
and contributions of the others. This estab- 
lished feelings of security which tended 
to release enthusiasm and creative energy. 
—each member of the group accepted the 
common purpose of “service to teachers.” 
—goals were thought through, discussed, 
plans made, decisions reached, and ac- 
tion delegated by the group. 


ScHOOL SysTEMS WorK TOGETHER 


WHEN SCHOOLS WITHIN a city 
or county work together they can pro- 
vide more adequate experiences and 
services. In the accounts which follow, 
superintendents, supervisors, and cur- 
riculum directors describe system-wide 
programs of cooperation. 


Creating a Pattern 
for Curriculum Development 


Raymond J. Free, director of curricu- 
lum, Orange, Texas, describes a city- 
wide, teacher-directed program. 


The Orange public schools schedule 
four hours of school time each month for 
meetings which guarantee participation by 
all teachers. Each Wednesday school dis- 
misses one hour early. The first two 
Wednesdays are for building and PTA 
meetings. The third and fourth Wednes- 
days bring together all the teachers in 
the elementary schools for meetings of the 
Association for Childhood Education and 
for curriculum meetings. 

During the first week of school, grade 
level conferences give opportunities for 
teachers to become acquainted with those 
who teach the same. grade. Chairmen pro 
tem serve until permanent chairmen are 
elected. 
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Each grade level or area selects topics 
for discussion such as: 

—what changes have you made in the 
scope and sequence charts for the social 
studies and science units of learning ex- 
periences as a result of experimentation? 
—what health experiences have you trans- 
lated into classroom activities? 

—what opportunities have you found to 
introduce films and filmstrips? 

—how successful has your first unit been? 

At a meeting of the principals and 
chairmen, techniques of group discussion 
are listed. Principals function as resource 
people and do not usurp the position of 
the chairmen. Chairmen make monthly 
written reports on problems discussed, 
topics to be discussed, and general sugges- 
tions for curriculum study and improve- 
ment. Chairmen issue _ bibliographies, 
health charts, lists of textbooks, question- 
naires, service bulletins, and various kinds 
of free materials. 

To acquaint all teachers with the work 
of the committees, a house organ contain- 
ing each chairman’s reports and rec- 
ommendations is published monthly. The 
Orange Curriculum Highlights also prints 
news of professional organizations, reviews 
of professional articles and publications, 
and news about the schools, 

The grade level chairmen appear before 
the Central Advisory Council with rec- 
ommendations regarding curriculum im- 
provement. The Council, composed of a 
representative group of faculty members 
from all divisions of instruction of the 
school system, and organized for ll- 
school problem study, serves as a steering 
committee and makes official recommen- 
dations to the superintendent and the 
members of the Board of Education. 

The teacher-directed pattern for cur- 
riculum development, with principals 
serving as resource people, and with rec- 
ommendations publicized in a house organ, 
channeled through the Central Council to 
the superintendent and the board, has re- 
sulted in the publication of numerous 
teaching guides and a dynamic program 
built on the needs, interests, and capaci- 
ties of pupils. 
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Sharing Expert Teaching 
Neva Hagaman, supervisor of kinder- 


garten and primary education, Long 
Beach, California, tells how experi- 
enced, capable teachers help clarify 


thinking and improve practice. 


Scheduled throughout the year are group 
observations of commendable classroom 
work. These observations are always fol- 
lowed by an informal group discussion in 
which, under the guidance of an able 
leader, the basic practices observed are 
highlighted and the possibility of their 
application in other situations are consid- 
ered. These guided observations of out- 
standing classroom work prove to be the 
most fruitful type of in-service education. 

Teachers attending these observations 
are released from their classrooms for the 
necessary time by having a substitute 
teacher provided, by the principal or 
vice-principal’s teaching for them, or by 
having some other teacher in the building 
take charge of two classes. 

A problem of great importance in car- 
rying forward this work is that of insuring 
a common understanding among those 
who are to assume major responsibility 
for the series of observations in a chosen 
field. To accomplish this, the practice has 
been established of preceding each series 
of grade observations with a pre-observa- 
tion for the teachers and leaders who are 
to serve in the subsequent meetings of the 
series. They observe together and con- 
sider what teachers might well carry away 
from a similar type of work. By follow- 
ing this practice, not only has ‘the main 
purpose of unity in thinking been achieved, 
but the entire level of the subsequent ob- 
servations has been raised. 

Some of the most valuable outcomes 
of the observations and discussion are: 
—inspiration and incentive to new effort 
on the part of the strong teachers 
—recognition of teachers who, though not 
strong in many fields, do have specialized 
abilities 
—solution of common problems and estab- 
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lishment of important new standards 
—clarification of the thinking of super- 
visors, principals, vice-principals, and 
teachers regarding desirable classroom 
procedures and materials of instruction 
—extension of the understanding and use 
of available curriculum publications 
—coordination of the efforts of all who are 
concerned with developing a better edu- 
cational program. 


Capitalizing on Individual Contributions 


Adelene E. Howland, assistant director 
of elementary education in Des Moines, 
Iowa, tells how the primary teachers in 
the city came together to study the 
needs of young children. 


In Des Moines all teachers of kinder- 
garten, grades one, and two are giving 
considerable attention this year to readi- 
ness for learning. Two general meetings 
and four city-wide workshops provide op- 
portunities for these teachers to work and 
study together. Their purpose is to im- 
prove individual classroom programs so 
that each child will be learning accord- 
ing to his readiness for that learning. 

The study program for this year, 
planned by a committee of teachers acting 
on suggestions from many teachers, is the 
amazing result of one small meeting held 
more than a year ago. Elementary prin- 
cipals met with a first grade teacher who 
had been consistently carrying forward a 
readiness program and had been keeping 


careful records of such items as desirable 


activities, effective techniques for parent 
conferences, results for children of a 
modified first grade program. 

As the principals discussed meeting with 
first grade teachers and questions were 
raised, it was decided to give a group of 
teachers the same opportunity the prin- 
cipals had experienced, Following this 
meeting teacher groups were organized 
on a geographic basis for further study of 
the needs of six-year-olds in the area of 
readiness. Seven groups of first grade 
teachers met during the year. 

As the year drew to a close many ques- 
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tions arose: 


Will the groups continue? 
What were other groups doing? Should 


there be some city-wide continuity? 
Couldn’t kindergarten and second grade 
teachers join the groups? 

In order to answer these questions each 
group selected a representative. The rep- 
resentatives met often to make plans which 
would most adequately carry forward and 
coordinate the interests and already ini- 
tiated activities of the seven groups. The 
present program resulted. One general 
meeting has been held. Workshop meet- 
ings have been planned and are being di- 
rected by teachers. The final general meet- 
ing in the spring will be a climax to the 
year’s study. So one small meeting of twen- 
ty-five persons has snowballed to include 
approximately two hundred fifty people 
planning and working together. 


A Pattern for 
an Experimental Project 


Irwin O. Addicott, associate superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Fresno, 
California, tells how schools joined to- 
gether and used state and community 
agencies to discover and demonstrate 
better ways of serving children. 


During September of 1946, the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education re- 
quested the Fresno City Unified Schools 
to become a laboratory center for experi- 
mental work in improving health services, 
health education, and healthful environ- 
ment in the schools. Our system was asked 
to do “pilot” work in these fields as a 
testing ground for improvement in the 
health program throughout the state. 

Two elementary and two junior-senior 
high schools were selected as laboratory 
centers for this project. The staff mem- 
bers of each school, under the general 
chairmanship of the principal of one of 
the elementary schools, set out to study 
the ways in which services and offerings 
in these fields could be improved. Con- 
sultant services were made available from 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, the California State Department of 
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Public Health, the city and county health 
departments, Fresno State College, and the 
r Fresno Unified School District Depart- 

ment of Health Services. Parents were 
called in to counsel with staff members. 
Meetings were held with representatives 
of the oculists, the optometrists, the Medi- 
cal Society, the Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren, the Tuberculosis Association, and 
others, Workshops were held for staff 
members of the cooperating schools. Col- 
lege courses were developed to help teach- 
ers and others improve their knowledge of 
child growth and development. Confer- 
ences were held between the staff mem- 
bers of the laboratory schools and _ be- 
tween the laboratory schools and the other 
schools in the system, to plan programs 
and evaluate progress. A .process of plan, 
try out, revise, and go ahead has been fol- 
lowed. 

The results of this cooperative plan- 
ning and organization will prove of bene- 
fit not only in Fresno but perhaps through- 
out the state. They should help not only 
in improving health services, health 
struction, and more healthful school en- 
vironment but in showing how schools and 
agencies in the community and state in- 
terested in health may cooperate. 


Tue Non-TEAcHING STAFF PLANS 
THESE STORIFS show principals 


planning with teachers, supervisors 
planning with principals, visiting teach- 
ers planning with supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators opening the way for teacher 
planning—all part of a total pattern of 
cooperative curriculum development. 


Talking Things Over 


Emma J. Sutherland, teacher in the 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, gives, 
in this fragment of a conference, an il- 
lustration of principal-teacher planning. 


Teacher: Miss R. do you have time to 
talk with me now? I want to 
ask you about my reading pro- 
gram for next semester. 
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Principal: Certainly, I have the time. 

T: I’m not satisfied with the results of the 
reading tests. They should have been 
better. 

P: Let’s get the results and go over them. 
(After looking over them together.) 
Some of the children did quite well. 

T: But look at Dickie, Jack, Susan, and 
others, too. The median is low and I 
feel that it was my fault. 

P: Not necessarily; groups vary. But let’s 
think of a new approach. You have 
twenty children in your class? 

T: Yes. Do you think it would be possible 
for the children to read indiv idually 
rather than in groups? 

P: I’ve known that idea to be tried with 
much success. I have a book here that 
might be of some help. Read it criti- 
cally in terms of your own group. 

T: Thank you, I will. Have you any sug- 
gestions for a method by which I 
could follow each child’s progress? 

P: What had you thought might be best? 

T: I thought a mark in each book, with 
the page listed. 

P: Yes, that would be good. How about a 
file, just for the reading record? Each 
child could record his own progress. 

T: Great! I'll buy a file case and get the 
children’s names on the cards. 

Have you enough rcading material? 

T: Well, the books will have to be more 
varied and I’m sure they'll have to be 
broader in scope and_ difficulty. 
Wouldn’t you think so? I guess that’s 
our problem, getting the necessary 
books together. 

P: Suppose we discuss this with Miss 

Gray and Miss Black, (First and Third 

grade teachers). The librarian might 

offer some suggestions, too. Think 
about it and the five of us will meet 
tomorrow at lunch time. I'll put the 
note in their boxes before I leave. 

Goodbye. This is really a good idea 

and I'd like to see it work. 


Developing a Twelve-Month Program 


Helen R. McDowell, elemenary super- 
visor in the Henrico County Schools in 
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Virginia, describes fruitful planning 
between principal and supervisor. 


The principal of an eleven-teacher ele- 
mentary school asked the superv isor for 
suggestions in the inauguration of the 
twelve-month employment program. In 
response, the supervisor suggested that 
they work together throughout the sum- 
mer planning, experimenting, analyzing, 
and evaluating processes with the under- 
standing that the objective of the program 
was the development of children. 

The principal’s first summer project was 
to make possible the attendance of the 
children at a dental clinic at the school. 
As supervisor and principal discussed this 
matter they realized that the presence of 
the children at the school during the 
summer opened such possibilities for child 
grow th as the use of the library and crea- 
tive experiences with paint, clay, papier- 
mache, sewing, and the like. Parental in- 
terest was aroused. Three parents vol- 
unteered and taught wood carving, rug 
weaving, and elementary woodworking. 
Growth of vision of the principal and the 
supervisor resulted in additional oppor- 
tunities for the children in creative music, 
nature study, and collections of specimens 
for a school museum. 

This cooperative planning covered a 
period of two years. The result of the 
summer program carried over into the 
regular sessions. The mental and emo- 
tional maturing, ingenuity, creativity, and 
initiative of the children who had at- 
tended during the summer was noticeable. 
Another significant result was the expan- 
sion of the summer program to include 
activities for pre-school children. 

Two teachers voluntarily served with- 
out salary during the second summer. The 
PTA caught the spirit and asked the prin- 
cipal, supervisor, and teachers to help 
plan its year’s program around the theme 
“Education for Family and Community 
Living.” During the second year a parent- 
school study group discussed “Meeting the 
Needs of Our Children.” 

Six of the teachers were so challenged 
by the outstanding child growth resulting 
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from the summer program that they 
joined a teacher workshop which the 
principal and the supervisor were attend- 
ing. They, along with several other teach- 
ers and the principal, took an art educa- 
tion course the next winter. Evidences of 
creative living are to be found through- 
out the school as a result of this growing 
cooperative program. 


Cooperating to Conserve Vision 


Sue Snipes, instructional supervisor in 
the schools of Bulloch County, Geor- 
gia, relates how the children benefited 
when the supervisor and the visiting 
teacher pooled resources. 


During a three-day pre-school confer- 
ence for all teachers, the nurse from the 
County Health Department taught teach- 
ers how to screen the pupils for defects in 
vision. Teachers practiced on each other 
until they felt secure in using the Snellen 
Chart. The visiting teacher and the in- 
structional supervisor were co-learners 
with the teachers in this experience. 

Soon after school opened teachers tested 
the vision of their pupils with the Snellen 
Chart. In several schools the instructional 
supervisor used the Massachusetts Vision 
Testing Machine. The County Health 
Commissioner studied the test results and 
recommended that certain pupils visit an 
eye specialist for further examination. 

Many families took their children to a 
doctor immediately. In some cases it was 
necessary for the teacher to write parents 
notes, invite them to school for confer- 
ences, talk frequently with the pupils, or 
make visits to the home. 

Of course, there were many families 
who were not financially able to provide 
the visit to a doctor. For these families 
especially, the visiting teacher became the 
coordinator between pupil, parent, 
teacher, helping agencies, and the doctor. 
The Welfare Department assisted in de- 
ciding who were eligible for financial as- 
sistance; the visiting teacher arranged 
transportation, if needed; the Lions’ Club 
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provided money; and the doctor did the 
work at a reduced price. 

In six of the Bulloch County schools 
the* following figures show results for 
1947-48: 1147 pupils were screened by 
teachers; 208 needed glasses; and 84 (ap- 
proximately 40 percent) corrections were 
made. 

Teaching and physical improvements 
have contribution to conservation of sight: 

Desks have been rearranged, scrubbed, 
sanded, and refinished in lighter colors 

Shades are adjusted frequently 

Classrooms have been painted in light 
colors 

Oiled floors have been cleaned 

Lights have been installed or improved 
in many classrooms and other parts of the 
building 

Chalk boards have been painted green 
instead of black; yellow crayon is used 

Bulletin boards are light colored 

Films and other audio-visual aids on 
care of eyes are being used 

New health books have been secured. 

The cooperation of the instructional 
supervisor and the visiting teacher was a 
strong force in helping parents, teachers, 
and helping agencies conserve and correct 
the eye sight of children. 


PARENTS AND Pupits HELP 


IF IT IS TRUE that those affected by 
the curriculum should help plan it, cer- 
tainly parents and children should make 
an important contribution. How they 
may participate is described in the ar- 
ticles which follow. 


Planning with Parents 


Bertrand L. Smith, superintendent in 
Oak Park, Illinois, tells how teachers 
and parents work to provide “twenty- 
four hour” education for children. 


In the Oak Park elementary schools we 
have eleven faculties, over 200 teachers, 
and more than 4,000 children in kinder- 
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garten through the eighth grade. Through 
our work with parents we have emphasized 
two major ideas. First, education is a 
twenty-four-hour business and requires 
the understanding and cooperation of all 
if it is to be completely successful. Sec- 
ond, the school is only one spoke in the 
wheel of a child’s growth and develop- 
ment. A child spends less than one-sixth 
of his living time in school. 

Recognizing the importance of these 
controlling ideas, we have developed a 
plan which might be called a decentral- 
ized PTA program. In this program the 
parents of the children in each class- 
room form a unit for study and discus- 
sion. The plan does not do away with nor 
decrease the value of the general type 
of PTA meeting, but it does bring the 
faculty and parents closer together. 

Meetings of these decentralized groups 
are held in the evening. For the first 
twenty minutes parents look at materials 
and displays i in the classroom. The second 
period is a ‘discussion by the teacher of 
the school program and what we are at- 
tempting to help this group of boys and 
girls to achieve. The third part of the 
meeting is a group discussion. 

Each parents’ group is invited to send 
a member to our curriculum study com- 
mittees. This member takes part in the 
work of the committee and keeps the 
parents’ groups informed. Through the 
participation of faculty, parents, and com- 
munity personnel, we are developing a 
program which is steadily improving. 


College Students Plan 


Erwin H. Sasman, curriculum coordi- 
nator at Willimantic State Teachers 
College, describes student-faculty plan- 
ning as a part of the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers. 


Since September, 1948, cooperative stu- 
dent-faculty planning has been an organ- 
ized and integral part of the curriculum 
at the State Teachers College in Williman- 
tic, Connecticut. Each class participates in 
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planning through informally organized 
groups and planning councils, represent- 
ing both students and faculty members. 
For some planning enterprises the entire 
faculty meets with groups of students. 
Because experimentation is encouraged 
each class develops somewhat different 
procedures. However, five planning ac- 
tivity areas are common to all classes: (1) 
determining the planning councils’ set- 
up, (2) determining the relationships of 
planning groups and councils to the total 
membership of the classes, (3) determin- 
ing the relationships of planning groups 
and councils to special committees, (4) de- 
termining the relationships of planning 
groups and councils to the college com- 


munity, and (5) determining the content 


and organization of the curriculum. 
Problems relating to the set-up of plan- 
ning groups and councils usually center 
around consideration of the composition 
and tenure of the membership. Usually 
freshman classes organize temporary 
planning councils in order to allow for 
time to get acquainted with new students. 
Frequently planning councils represent 
several small groups within a class. An 
effort is made to give every student an 
opportunity to serve on planning councils. 
The question of the powers of the 
planning councils appears at frequent in- 
tervals. Whether or not planning groups 
should act as legislative, executive, or 
judiciary agencies is often an issue. Ex- 
perimentation in the processes of demo- 
cratic group work gives students experi- 
ences in pooling and organizing problems 
defined by members of large groups, work- 
ing out specific alternative recommenda- 
tions for consideration by large groups, 
and developing procedures which facilitate 
creative group thinking and action on 
problems. Experiences in planning coun- 
cils give students opportunities to substi- 
tute the concept of power with others 
for power over others. For some students 
the tendency persists to recommend 
specific action, to review before large 
groups the thinking done by planning 
councils, and to expect acceptance, rejec- 
tion, or minor modifications to planning 
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council recommendations. Planning groups 
tend to find it difficult to facilitate prob- 
lem solving through the process of demo- 
cratic group thinking. As one student 
said, ‘““We seem to be reluctant to present 
incomplete ideas to the group for fear 
that the students will be able to form ef- 
fective arguments.” 

Planning groups have experiences with 
a number of problems which lead to the 
development of working relationships 
with the total college community. Activi- 
ties in this area include participation in 
the development and administration of 
college policies, extension of college serv- 
ices, scheduling of classes, development 
of inter-class activities, and utilization of 
resource persons or specialists. 

The major task of student-faculty plan- 
ning groups is that of facilitating the plan- 
ning of the content and organization of 
the curriculum, involving: (1) selecting 
problems and enterprises, (2) determining 
methods of dealing with selected prob- 
lems, (3) organizing programs, (4) or- 
ganizing student groups, (5) administer- 
ing programs, and (6) planning ways of 
evaluating enterprises and methods. An 
effort is being made continuously to de- 
velop skills and understandings which will 
facilitate the fullest possible creative par- 
ticipation by students in planning the con- 
tent and organization of the curriculum. 


Tue Expert SERVES 


WHO IS AN EXPERT? How can he 
be used to the best advantage in co- 
operative curriculum planning? Can 
teachers become experts? Here are 
practical suggestions for utilizing tech- 
nical knowledge and skill in the shap- 
ing of sound experiences for children. 


Planning with Experts 
for Better Health 


Josephine Hintgen, director of guid- 
ance and curriculum in La Crosse, Wis- 
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consin, describes the cooperative activi- 
ties of the La Crosse Health Center. 


When the La Crosse school staff care- 
fully observed the appearance, play, and 
thinking of boys and girls in the class- 
rooms and lunchrooms and on the play- 
grounds, they realized more fully the in- 
herent weaknesses of the school health 
program. The staff noted in particular 
that the program did not have sufficient 
continuity and that children did not prac- 
tice health principles as well as they might. 

To remedy these weaknesses the staff 
began to work on three phases of the 
problem: 

—obtain the cooperation of all teachers in 
the development and operation of a more 
complete thirteen-year health education 
program 

—obtain cooperation of all groups inter- 
ested in community health 

ct one school to try out recom- 
mended classroom procedures, audio-vis- 
ual aids, promotion of better pupil-teacher- 
parent-nurse conferences, and purchase 
of up-to-date equipment. 

The staff worked in these ways: the 
committee on health and safety educa- 
tion, drawing its members from nursery 
school through senior high school, worked 
on the organization of the health program 
in all the grades in all the schools, The 
committee drew up teaching guides and 
resource units for health instruction, health 
services, and practices to cover the thir- 
teen-year period. They had help from the 
health educator of the State Board of 
Health, the health coordinator of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative School Health Pro- 
gram, and the staff of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the La Crosse State 
Teachers College. To implement these 
excellent teaching guides and resource 
units, it was necessary to obtain the co- 
operation of all groups and agencies in- 
terested in health. 

Each school organized its own health 
council consisting of the principal, a 
teacher, public health nurse, and two par- 
ents. The health policies and programs 
of the health officers, nurses, dental hy- 
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gienist of the city and county health de- 
partments and committees; the county 
medical and dental societies; the health 
committee of the central council of par- 
ents and teachers; and the advisory com- 
mittee of the child guidance clinic were 
coordinated with those of the school. 

A school health coordinator was ap- 
pointed by the Board of Education. He 
has been working cooperatively with all 
of these agencies so that there has been 
a minimum of misunderstanding and fric- 
tion and a maximum of service. 

Working together on common vital 
health matters caused the organization of 
a central coordinating council, the La 
Crosse City-County Public Health Coun- 
cil, which meets four times a year and 
upon call of the executive committee. 

The largest elementary school of the 
city was selected as the health demonstra- 
tion center. This school was so successful 
in its health experiments that all the 
schools are now carrying out similar pro- 
grams in these areas: furnishing a special 
health room, improving indoor and out- 
door play areas, assembling a health li- 
brary for parents and teachers, carrying 
on a program of sex education, coop- 
erating with parents in such items as nu- 
trition, sleep, sanitation, health habits, edu- 
cation of parents of pre-school children, 
immunization, audio-metric and_ vision 
screening tests, health examinations, and 
use of cumulative health records. 


Caring for the Whole Child 


Helen Kennedy, supervisor of special 
education in Long Beach, California, 
gives a picture of experts at work, in- 
cluding the school carpenter. 


In education there has been a great deal 
of talk about the education of the “whole 
child” and “learn the child before you 
teach him.” In some aspects of our work 
in special education, cooperative plan- 
ning with the experts has made these 
phrases truly functional. 

In the work with the cerebral palsied 
in the Long Beach public schools, the spe- 
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cialists are pooling their understanding 
and planning an appropriate program for 
each child. If it were necessary to single 
out an expert from the remainder of the 
clinic group one would have to say “ex- 
pert in what?” Ordinarily we think of the 
medical representative as an expert, and 
certainly this is true. Under the state 
cerebral palsied program we have been 
given the assistance of orthopedists trained 
in this specialized aspect. Also provided 
by the state is an expert physiotherapist. 
We hope soon to be assigned an occupa- 
tional therapist to round out the trio. 

Present at each clinic meeting is the 
principal of the school in which the classes 
for these children are located, the school 
counselor, the nurse, the speech correc- 
tionist, and the teacher. Each of these 
school staff members plays a significant 
part in “learning” the child as well as in 
teaching him. If any severe emotional prob- 
lems seem to exist or if assistance is needed 
in evaluating the intellectual potentialities 
of the child, the counselor has but to re- 
quest the assistance of the school psychol- 
ogist. She may request the aid of a social 
worker to assist the family in an under- 
standing of the particular problents of the 
cerebral palsied in general and their child 
in particular. 

Two others play an important role. The 
brace specialist is present to make the nec- 
essary adjustments on a brace as recom- 
mended by the orthopedist. The school 

carpenter plays an important role in the 
construction of proper equipment so vital 
to the success of the instructional program. 

The supervisor of health service and the 
supervisor of special education are jacks- 
of-all-trades who lend their help and moral 
support in the organization and coordina- 
tion of the efforts of all these specialists. 
Through this cooperative planning we 
seem to be approaching that goal of edu- 
cating the whole child. 


Helping in Child Study 


All members of the Norfolk, Virginia, 
supervisory staff join Gladys Charlton, 
director of elementary education, in re- 
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porting how college and university staff 


members helped with local problems. 


Planning with the specialist from the 
outside can be a stimulating experience 
when the local group concerned has faced 
its problem and knows the kind of help it 
is seeking. On one occasion members of 
the supervisory staff, returning from a 
state conference where techniques of child 
study were explored, realized that oppor- 
tunity should be provided for teachers to 
have help in this area. Immediately the 
services of the nearby College of Wil- 
liam and Mary were enlisted and two staff 
members were sent to Norfolk to help us 
plan a twelve-day summer workshop. 

The plans included a visit from an out- 
standing national leader in child study for 
the first two days. During his stay he 
worked mostly with the total group, open- 
ing for them the vast possibilities of study- 
ing and recording the behavior of chil- 
dren. For the following two weeks the 
college staff members remained with us, 
helping teachers as individuals and as 
groups and making plans for carrying for- 
ward a program of child study. As a re- 
sult of the workshop, the guidance pro- 
gram in the high schools was consid- 
erably advanced and studies of individual 
children were made in the elementary 
grades. These studies were published. 

Another experience we had in planning 
with the expert came the following spring 
when there was a generally expressed need 
for some guides to curriculum planning in 
the social studies. We began by forming 
a committee representing all levels w ichin 
the school system, collecting all the litera- 
ture we could find in the field, and meeting 
to discuss ways and means of producing 
the desired materials. It did not take us 
long to realize that we needed help—help 
particularly in establishing a point of 
view. But to find someone who had the 
child development approach to the spe- 
cialized areas usually included in the social 
studies was no easy task. We were for- 
tunate indeed in securing such a person 
from Northwestern University. He 
worked with the committee as a whole 
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and in primary, upper elementary, and sec- 
ondary groups for two days in the spring 
of 1947. This being merely a starter 
toward the task ahead, we invited him 
back during July for a five-day confer- 
ence. During this conference, a general 
framework centering around the child in 
his growing world was agreed upon by 
the committee. The following school 
year, faculties of individual schools be- 
gan to clothe this framework by provid- 
ing experiences suitable to the needs of 
the children concerned, 


Using Consultant Service Wisely 


Elizabeth A. Huntington, curriculum 
coordinator for the schools of Union, 
New Jersey, analyzes the techniques in- 
volved in making efficient use of consul- 
tant services. 


Last spring, by a cooperative decision 
of the Board of Education and the teach- 
ing staff of Union, a contract was made 
with a nearby university for consultant 
assistance in a cooperative curriculum im- 
provement program. All concerned agreed 
that consultants were not to “tell what to 
do” but to help staff members in the 
process of identifying and solving prob- 
lems and that staff participation would be 
on a completely voluntary basis. A. cur- 
riculum field coordinator from the uni- 
versity would head the program, work- 
ing closely with Union’s curriculum co- 
ordinator. At present, about eighty per- 
cent of Union’s staff of two hundred 
teachers is engaged in the work and prog- 
ress is definitely apparent. 

Responsibility for planning in the Union 
cooperative curriculum improvement pro- 
gram lies with the curriculum coordina- 
tor and three steering committees: elemen- 
tary, high school, and all-system. Requests 
for consultant service from individuals, 
committees, or schools are relayed to one 
of these steering committees. Out of com- 
mittee discussions on these requests has 
come a four-step procedure that has clari- 
fied our thinking and improved our use 
of consultants. 
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We call into conference those making 
requests: committee chairmen, principals, 
or individual teachers. Then— 

We ask the purpose. Why is a consult- 
ant needed? We feel there is more than 
one logical reason for consultant service. 
For example: aid may be necessary in 
identifying and defining problems; a 
group may be so confused that a special- 
ist is needed to help point a direction; per- 
sonality conflicts in a group may have 
reached a stage where only outside help 
will enable the members to see and use 
new approaches to the problem; work of 
a group may have progressed to the point 
where assistance is needed in determining 
the next move forward; an individual 
teacher or school may have a problem 
important enough to demand consultant 
time. 

We make tentative plans for the day. 
After we’ve reached agreement on call- 
ing in a consultant for a specific purpose, 
we consider these questions: Can the con- 
sultant be of use to any other individual 
or group? What time schedule can be ar- 
ranged? What alternate plan can be used 
if anything goes wrong? What other prep- 
arations must be made? 

Readiness for the visit is most necessary. 
A group or individual should not only 
have complete understanding of the pur- 
pose of the visit, but also a realization of 
the background and special abilities of the 
consultant and the contribution those 
abilities can make to the accomplishment 
of the purpose. Working facilities, neces- 
sary mimeographed materials, topics for 
discussion, must be prepared, too. 

We inform the consultant of our plans. 
When the date for the visit has been con- 
firmed, a letter, phone call, or personal talk 
notifies the consultant of our tentative 
plans. We recognize the value of possible 
suggestions by the consultant on ways of 
improving these plans. Communication 
continues until final arrangements are 
made. These are always flexible enough to 
allow the consultant the privilege of an 
on-the-spot change if necessary. 

We evaluate, and ask “What next?” 
Following each consultant visit we judge 
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its value by asking: What proof have we 
that the consultant was used as effectively 
as possible? Did we misuse any of the 
time? What could we have done to make 
it more profitable? Based on the assistance 
given us during this visit, what are the 
next steps for our staff to take in moving 
the program ahead? 


Planning with the Librarian 


Epsie Young, coordinator of elementary 
education, Austin, Texas, suggests ways 
to utilize the expert services of the 
school librarian, 


Library services are used wisely only 
when the library personnel and everyone 
who uses the library work together and 
understand each other. Wise choices of 
books, for instance, can be made when 
the librarian confers with teachers con- 
cerning their curriculum needs and the 
needs of the children in their individual 
classrooms. Teachers contribute to wise 
selection by studying and reporting the 
reading interests and reading levels of the 
children whom they teach. Wise use of 
library budget requires long-term plan- 
ning. Such planning necessitates the co- 
operative efforts of the librarian, the 
teachers, the principal, sometimes the busi- 
ness manager, and the PTA library com- 
mittee. 

The librarian must keep before teachers 
and children the services she has to offer. 
Teachers as well as children should be 
shown how to use these services. All new 
teachers should be oriented to the facilities 
at hand and the customary procedures ex- 
plained. From time to time all teachers 
should be re-introduced to the library in 
their building. Provision should be made 
for teaching the children to use the library. 

No librarian, however efficient, can 
meet the needs of teachers and children 
unless teachers keep her informed as to the 
units they are developing and the differ- 
ences in reading levels among the children. 
Teachers must make their needs known 
to the librarian. 

Classroom libraries afford an effective 
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use of library facilities. The classroom li- 
brary should be changed frequently in 
order that no one classroom monopolizes 
materials needed by other groups and 
so that wider choices in reading may be 
enjoyed by the voracious reader. Desir- 
able as classroom libraries are, it is well 
to remember that pooling of resources for 
a good centralized collection strengthens 
a classroom collection, for it provides 
wider choices and a broader range of 
reading levels and eliminates excessive du- 
plication. 

Using the library wisely means that 
teachers and librarians must work to- 
gether. A library must not only have serv- 
ices. These services must always be avail- 
able, they must be sought, they must reach 
out to be of service. 


Supervisors Become Consultants 


This year the two supervisors in St. 
Croix County, Wisconsin, have been 
renamed consultants. In this account 
one of them, Robert L. Johnson, re- 
lates how their services are used in co- 
operative curriculum planning by rural 
teachers. 


St. Croix County is rural with approxi- 
mately ninety percent of the population 
living on farms or in small communities 
with less than twenty-five hundred in- 
habitants. The county school system has 
about one hundred twenty elementary 
teachers working in seventy-five one-room 
schools, seven two- and_ three-room 
schools, and five village schools. 

The teachers of these schools have been 
organized into approximately eighteen 
small groups with from five to twelve 
teachers in each group. Many of the teach- 
ers travel from five to fifteen miles over 
country roads to attend the meetings 
which are rotated among the various 
schools in the county. Approximately six 
meetings per year are held by each group. 

Each group has an elected chairman, 
vice chairman, and secretary. These of- 
ficers and the other members of the group 
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plan the program for each meeting with 
the help of the consultant. The bulletins 
which have been developed by the various 
committees of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program often sup- 
ply the subject for discussion during part 
of a meeting. The consultant can present 
these new developments and get imme- 
diate teacher reaction. Problems regard- 
ing hearing and speech, Junior Red Cross 
activities, plans for exchanging teaching 
materials, observations of classroom in- 
teriors are examples of topics discussed. 

Many teachers who might otherwise be 
considered timid are willing to express 
themselves freely among a small group 
of friends including a consultant whom 
they have come to know through the give 
and take of cooperative planning. Much 
of the professional growth of teachers 
which has been noted can be attributed to 
these meetings. 


Teachers Become Experts 


M. G. Bowden, principal of the Wool- 
dridge School, Austin, Texas, tells this 
story of teachers as researchers. The 
school is used by the University of 
Texas for demonstration and experi- 
mental purposes. 


Teachers can and do find time to help 
themselves, the school, and their profes- 
sion through engaging in research activi- 
ties which provide for an appraisal of 
existing conditions and improvement of the 
level of operations. Early in 1946 the staff 
of Wooldridge School began to express 
the need for joint faculty action on prob- 
lems facing the school. Teachers had ac- 
cepted the point of view that the school 
could best serve children by taking into 
account each child’s nature and growth. 
Several teachers expressed the belief that 
the method of reporting to parents was 
not consistent with this philosophy. 
They pointed out that the report card, 
issued each six-weeks period really put 
emphasis on child competition in areas 
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where he had no choice and forced him 
to compete with his peers who possessed 
unequal capacities and rates of growth; 
and established an artificial reward for 
progress in academic achievement through 
A B C grading. 

These teachers thought that there must 
be some better way to record and report 
child progress in school. The faculty 
agreed and put high on its agenda an at- 
tack on the reporting problem. The chair- 
man appointed four teachers who were 
most interested in this problem to act as 
a study committee (1) to investigate the 
desires of parents, children, and teachers 
regarding the type of reports they 
wanted, (2) to study current practices 
and trends in reporting practices in mod- 
ern public and private schools, (3) to ob- 
tain professional advice from other city 
teachers and from authorities in the field. 
The committee was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of devising a plan of marking 
and reporting to parents in line with their 
research and consistent with the phi- 
losophy that each child should be pro- 
vided a lush environment for maximum 
learning. 

Professional books and journals were 
provided by teachers’ contribution to the 
school’s professional library, and consid- 
erable use was made of the library of the 
University of Texas, Letters were written 
to other schools over the nation and con- 
ferences were held with parents and other 
city teachers. The committee also called 
upon the University staff for advice and 
services. 

As a result of this research a new re- 
porting plan emerged. Teachers and par- 
ents accepted the report of the commit- 
tee after a series of conferences in which 
the new reporting plan was discussed and, 
in some cases, modified to meet revised 
thinking. Under the new plan the A B C 
card was replaced by parent-conference 
type of reporting and a modified type of 
individual report form in which individ- 
ual child growth was stressed. The new 
plan provided a maximum of information 
to parents about all phases of their child’s 
growth and development and has already 
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established a new high in parent-school 
relations. 

Teachers felt that their special efforts in 
revising the reporting scheme has been 
well worth the effort. They had all grown 
professionally and they know they can at- 
tack other problems facing the school with 
increased skill and confidence. 


Teachers Study How Children Learn 


Marie E. Alexander, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education in the Elizabeth City 
County schools, Hampton, Virginia, 
shows how a program of study devel- 
oped from a teacher's question. 


“Where did you get the word com- 
bustion, Tom?” 

“Oh, Daddy and I were listening to a 
radio program and I learned something 
interesting about a combustion engine. 
Daddy wrote it for me and [ learned it; 
so I have it on my list of mastered words.” 

“Mary has caterpillar on her list. She 
found one on a bush in the yard. That’s 
a funny word. How many syllables are 
in it? She’s written a story about the 
caterpillar.” 

This conversation was part of a spell- 
ing sharing period in a group of third 
grade children whose teacher has experi- 
mented to answer the question, “How can 
we really teach children to spell?” 

This work began when a teacher was 
told that she could answer her own ques- 
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tions. She accepted the challenge. This 
was the beginning of a study which is 
leading to the development of a sound pro- 
gram in the language arts and in integra- 
tion of the language arts with other fields. 
The teacher and the children began to 
look for interesting and expressive words 


used in connection with dramatizations 
in social studies and literature, art expres- 
sion, story writing, story telling, games, 
and other school activities as well as out- 
of-school activities. A special time was 
provided each day for group sharing of 
this vocabulary and a discussion of con- 
ditions under which these words were 
discovered. 

Each child kept a list of words he had 
mastered in connection with his activities. 
The children began to understand the im- 
portance of word mastery and of spelling 
in living. 

The teacher and the children evaluated 
their work together in terms of growth 
in spoken vocabulary, independence in 
expressing ideas in writing, and attitude 
toward spelling. 

This teacher is keeping members of the 
staff informed about the development of 
the study. As other teachers observe her 
at work with the children, they formulate 
plans of their own, These plans are pre- 
sented to the staff for discussion as they 
proceed. 

Recognition of a problem, desire to solve 
it, acceptance of guides to learning, eval- 
uation of accomplishment, and alteration 
of plans have been demonstrated. 
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Learning Experiences 


For the best in educational value get Judy 


Toys— 


They're Fun 
They Satisfy 
They Teach 


Write for Complete Information 


-THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS ,1 MINN. 
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Judy Toys are an integral part of early 
childhood education. They stimulate the 
child’s imagination and provide the step- 
by-step challenge needed to satisfy his de- 
sire for achievement. 


Judy Toys aid in the child’s mental, social 
and emotional growth. They are used in- 
dependently as well as in group activities. 
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Organization Stems 
from the Situation 
(Continued from page 448) 


some 1500 persons from 250 school sys- 
tems participating. The attempt in these 
conferences was not only to present the 
new material but to interpret it in terms 
of meeting local needs. To carry this pur- 
pose further, attention is being concen- 
trated at present upon short workshops, 
one or two days in duration, for city and 
county groups. 


All Teachers To Be Involved 


Judging from evaluations of the regional 
curriculum conferences, next year’s ef- 
forts should be directed toward more cur- 
riculum workshops on the county level, 


involving all the teachers of each county. 


Such workshops are now being planned. 
Teams from state-wide committees and 
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the Department of Public Instruction will 
again work with participants in interpre- 
ting new materials for use in local plan- 
ning. 

Since there is a fine state-owned radio 
station in Wisconsin, next year to have a 
considerable FM coverage, plans are also 
being made to utilize it in two different 
ways. (1) It is hoped that regular Wiscon- 
sin school of the air programs will be 
based upon new sequences prepared by 
state-wide committees to illustrate some 
of the newer classroom practices advo- 
cated. (2) Beyond that, serious considera- 
tion is being given to the feasibility of 
planning a series of professional pro- 
grams which might be used by faculty 
groups throughout the state as a starting 
point in their own local curriculum study. 
—Charles B. Walden, curriculum coordi- 
nator, Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin. 





TEACHING ADOLESCENTS 
in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


: -EAR, specific, and stimulating, this is a textbook for university 
and college courses in the principles and methods of effective 


By Harry Rivlin, Queens College 
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teaching in traditional and in progressive junior and senior high 
schools. Special emphasis is placed on the teacher’s role in apply- 
ing what is now known about the principles of curriculum con- 
struction, methods of teaching, and the psychology of adolescence 
to problems as they originate in the classroom. Many illustrations 
taken from real-life situations familiar to all teachers are used to 
demonstrate effective procedure and to show why the new teacher 
must not borrow other teachers’ methods, but develop those suited 
to his own personality and abilities, the school administration, the 
needs of the students, and the demands of the curriculum. 


516 pages. $3.00 
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The Changing ‘World 








ONE OF THE SIGNS of the current 
social-intellectual revolution is the grow- 
ing effort to develop ever more effective 
communication skills, 

The need for such skills is felt and 
voiced in many directions. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, speaking before the national meet- 
ing of ASCD in New York in February, 
described some of the communication dif- 
ficulties that were encountered during the 
development of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. One of her anecdotes 
is especially useful in this connection. Rep- 
resentatives of several of the smaller na- 
tions objected to the statement “all men 
are created equal.” In explaining their ob- 
jection it was pointed out that in certain 
countries #7en meant men only. When the 
proposed wording was changed to read 
“all human beings,” Article Number One 
was then acceptable. Mrs. Roosevelt stated 
that difficulties of this sort were encoun- 
tered at each step in the writing of the 
Declaration. 

“Word Trouble” is encountered in prac- 
tically all areas of human relations: in col- 
lective bargaining, in advertising, in polli- 
tics, in education, in religion, in eco- 
nomics, in international relations. 

Now what are the indications that con- 
structive steps are being taken toward im- 
proving our communication skills? There 
are numerous signs of such an effort. There 
is the growing interest in the field of 
semantics. Schools and colleges are giving 
increasing attention to communication, 
language arts, and the like. Of late years 
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Miles €. Cary 


THE GROWING INTEREST IN LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 





there has been a growing use of the forum 
as a means of dealing with public problems 
and a corresponding decline in use of the 
debate. There is the experimental project 
now being sponsored by the Philosophy 
of Education Society in which represen- 
tatives of differing philosophic viewpoints 
are endeavoring to create a “philosophic 
consensus that might serve as bases for a 
common educational, social, and political 
policy.” These are some of the straws in 
the wind. 

As the social sciences throw ever more 
light on the problem of human relations, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that it is 
only in genuinely cooperative relations 
that adequate communication skills can be 
developed. 

The current effort to develop ever more 
effective communication skills may thus 
be seen as a factor in the larger effort to 
create a genuinely cooperative One 
World. 
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“How Can | Know?” 


“HOW CAN I KNOW?” This question 
constantly troubles people. Every re- 
sponsible leader having to make decisions 
feels the limitations of his knowledge. 
What kind of environment will work best 
with these children? What can be done 
for this non-reader? What kinds of in- 
service training programs have proved 
effective? 


Knowledge and Experience 


Whether he is a teacher, a supervisor, a 
principal, or a superintendent, he is con- 
tinually called upon to make decisions 
whose results are difficult to foresee. He 
would like these decisions to be founded 
on the knowledge that grows out of ex- 
perience. Seldom, if ever, is he able to 
know with certainty, but through careful 
study of his own and others’ experiences 
he often can reduce his uncertainty to a 
minimum. 

Any person’s own experiences normally 
are unplanned and rather haphazard. He 
cannot be sure but what the outcomes of 
some course of action are due to chance or 
to important influences that remain unrec- 
ognized. Moreover, his personal experi- 
ence necessarily is limited. If he is to act 
wisely, he must supplement his own with 
the experiences of others. He can obtain 
this vicarious experience in several ways. 


Vicarious Experience 


He may seek the counsel of others; ask- 
ing teachers, supervisors, or administra- 
tors what they have tried, what the out- 
comes have been. He may inquire of col- 
lege personnel or others who have made 
a study of the field. This technique is use- 
ful, but as a pathway to certainty is limited 
by the limitations of the ones consulted. 
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In educational history may be found 
ideas or solutions that have been evolved 
and tried. Their outcomes can be judged 
in perspective and some _ conclusions 
reached regarding relative merit and feasi- 
bility. Unfortunately, historical data are 
likely to be so complex that clear-cut 
judgments are impractical. There are no 
controls to minimize the influence of these 
complicating factors, Even so, broad de- 
cisions may be justified where those on 
limited issues are impossible. From a study 
of Spartan education, for example, one can 
be assured of the feasibility of building 
generations of fit subjects for a dictator- 
ship, but history may be useless in deter- 
mining whether or not to retain Johnny in 
the fourth grade. Moreover, in our rapidly 
changing civilization historical answers are 
likely to be irrelevant. They simply do not 
fit. 

The most helpful type of vicarious ex- 
perience is careful research. One’s own re- 
search is vicarious to the others who use 
it. Contemporary research, when carefully 
planned, executed, and reported, and when 
appropriate to the issue, forms the most 
stable foundation for action. But less care- 
ful research may also be useful. 


ASCD and Research 


It was with these ideas in mind that the 
Research Board of the Association decided 
to start a department in EpucaATIONAL 
Leapersuie devoted to research. ASCD 
has always had a vital concern with knowl- 
edge established through experimentation. 
Supervisors traditionally have used re- 
search wherever it could be applied, but 
in most day-to-day decisions the only 
guide has been “common sense” or “rule of 
thumb.” 
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The body of relevant research has been 
growing rapidly. Workers everywhere 
are contributing to this reservoir of knowl- 
edge. Some is of a precise nature; much 
of it, dealing with complex and intangible 
areas, remains nebulous but still offers 
some help in reaching decisions. Any and 
all types which meet acceptable standards 
should assist in strengthening the com- 
petence and assurance of leaders. 


Some Pitfalls 


The major purpose of research is to en- 
able one to predict more accurately, to 
know what will probably result from a 
given course of action. A great deal of re- 
ported research falls short of meriting a 
high level of confidence. In some cases 
experimentation stops one major step too 
soon. A study of the outcomes of a par- 
ticular set of experiences for a certain 
group of children compared to a “control” 
group leads one to predict that this course 
of action should be expected to achieve 
these results with a future group. But, this 
hypothesis then remains untested. No sub- 
sequent group is again “processed” to dis- 
cover the validity of the prediction. Con- 
clusions are based upon what really is the 
preliminary investigation. 

In a valid experiment the underlying as- 
sumptions are clearly recognized and 
stated. The limitations and controls in op- 
eration are also apparent. The total re- 
search design or methodology is appro- 
priate to the problem and to the physical 
conditions under which it is operating. 
To the degree to which these criteria are 
met, one can have faith in the conclusions. 

This department will treat research 
rather broadly and inclusively. Many 
studies mentioned will not reach a high 
standard of confidence. They will be in- 
cluded because they suggest implications 
for supervisory use. This will especially 
characterize much so-called “action re- 
search,” where people are working to- 
gether to achieve social results. Social 
change rather than knowledge is the major 
purpose, but a certain amount of knowl- 
edge is also likely to ensue and can be re- 
ported. 
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Looking Ahead 


Curriculum and supervision are so in- 
clusive that they are affected by numerous 
areas of research. Experimentation in 
psychology, sociology, or the content 
fields of science, mathematics, etc., as well 
as in professional education itself, is likely 
to provide implications, Particular atten- 
tion will be devoted to research that is di- 
rectly supervisory in nature such as in- 
service programs of curriculum develop- 
ment or evaluations of supervisory prac- 
tice. 

A variety of topics is planned. Many 
significant suggestions are being tried out 
over the nation. A number of school sys- 
tems, for example, are experimenting with 
specialized curriculums for children who 
deviate strongly from normality in one di- 
rection or another. The extremely slow- 
learning children have always been a prob- 
lem to our schools as well as to society. 
Promising results are being produced at a 
number of centers throughout the coun- 
try, both with pre-school and with school- 
age children. Another example of fruit- 
ful curriculum experimentation is with 
children who have low hearing ability. 

Another cluster of studies is in the edu- 
cation of emotions. From clinical psychol- 
ogy may come important modifications 
in school practice. The group dynamics 
studies in progress may hold even more 
promise for improving the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

New attacks on old problems are be- 
ing investigated. For example, terminal 
programs adapted to the needs, aspiration 
levels, and desires of particular groups of 
students are still being evolved. Some 
schools are trying various plans of part- 
time education that will continue to serve 
their people beyond the day when they are 
full-time students. Throughout all grades 
of the school from primary to adult levels, 
teachers are constantly faced with the 
inadequacy of some students’ study skills. 
Research in these areas is abundant and 
suggestive. The above are but a few of the 
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In a recent survey made among 1,334 school 
children in two Indiana schools, only 4% 
reported eating a good breakfast. Throughout 
the country, schools are recognizing the need 
for devoting part of their health education to 
teach this important nutrition lesson. Cereal 
Institute offers FREE as a service to teachers 
two breakfast teaching units, prepared in 
cooperation with educational and nutritional 
authorities and tested on a nation-wide basis 
in classrooms. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 


betterment of national nutrition. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


*From the report of Greenwich, Conn. ‘‘Eat a Good Breakfast’’ 
Campaign sponsored by the Greenwich Nutrition Committee of 
the Greenwich Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
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a Goed Breakfast 


School nurse in Greenwich, Connecticut learned the 
need for breakfast from children’s letters written to her.* 


Send post card for either 
or both of these tested 
teaching units: 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 

Specify BU Breakfast 
Teaching Unit. 


FOR 4th AND 5th 
GRADE LEVELS 

Specify EU Elementary 
Breakfast Teaching Unit. 


Both units include teacher’s 
source book, basic breakfast 
pattern wall chart, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Meal Pattern Chart 
and 20 students’ notebook 
folders. 
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The Importance of People 


Dorothy T Hayes 








GOOD RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT 


DEAR MARY: I have something exciting 
to tell you. Remember the times we have 
pointed to schools where the staff seemed 
to be more concerned with keeping the 
buildings and grounds beautiful and in 
running the school as an efficient business 
than they were in running it for children? 
We have often discussed the strange con- 
tradictions that seemed to be involved. 
How can a school be run as an efficient 
business, run with the greatest expectation 
of Return on the Investment unless the 
returns are in terms of the greatest return 
to children? Some of the best returns for 
the expenditure of vast sums on the physi- 
cal plant of the school would seem to be 
the assurance that the school environment 
is positiv ely contributing to the learning 
experiences of the children and that the 
attitudes being formed by the children are 
those that are most conducive to learn- 
ing continuously to be a good citizen. 
The thing I’m excited about is this: 
I've recently seen a school—a large pub- 
lic school—where children of all ages 
seem to love to come and where many 
cannot understand why there need be 
any vacation from school. The school is 
in a setting that is almost breath-taking it 
is so beautiful. There is a wide expanse of 
lawn surrounding the school, and as I 
stood near the front entrance looking it 
over I had a nostalgic feeling: “I’d like 
to be a child again and have a chance to 
come to this school!” Then came the 
usual questioning thoughts that come to 
me as I look at beautiful schools: “Do the 
children who come here love and appre- 
ciate these surroundings? Is this their 
school? Can these beautiful lawns be used 
by the children, or is there a constant re- 
minder to Keep Off the Grass? Are chil- 
dren permitted to enter these beautiful 
portals, or are there special side and back 
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doors for them—with the front doors re- 
served for teachers and visitors?” (I sup- 
pose I was remembering the time I went 
to school with one of our children and in 
astonishment heard him say, “You go in 
the front door, Mom, and see how pretty 
it is. I have to use the side door.” ) 

Well, after awhile I went in and talked 
with the principal of the large centralized 
school. He was amused at my questions and 
said, “Forbid the children from using any 
door of the school? How absurd! We 
want the children to come ‘eagerly to 
school’ and the front doors will get them 
in fastest. If we ever reach the point where 
the school seems to be run more for outer 
appearances or for the convenience of 
teachers and visitors, I hope we decide not 
‘to keep school’ any longer. The board, 
the teachers, and I—and, yes, the children 
themselves—have decided that this school 
is the children’s school and the rules that 
are made must be justified in terms of the 
greatest benefits to children. Their associa- 
tions with school must be happy ones, and 
these happy associations must be built 
from early childhood.” 

And he really meant from early child- 
hood, for he went on to say, “Thank good- 
ness our teachers like children well enough 
to be interested in having young children 
of the community come to school. We 
especially invite ‘children younger than 
those of school age to join us at school 
parties and children’s assemblies, or just 
to come and spend an afternoon in the 
classroom. So far the presence of these 
younger children has not only not hin- 
dered our program—it has actually con- 
tributed to it. We are quite certain that 
these younger children are developing at- 
titudes toward school that will be an im- 
portant ingredient of readiness to learn. 
Surely, we are conditioning them early, 
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but conditioning them to like school, to 
think of it as a friendly and happy place.” 

This principal recognized the fact that 
entrance into school may actually be a 
traumatic experience for a young child if 
the change from home to school is too 
abrupt or if his only previous association 
with the school has been attendance at a 
health clinic held in the school, where he 
may have received an injection with a 
hypodermic needle, and where there may 
not have been time for the attending doc- 
tor or nurse to get acquainted with the 
child as a person. 

“Further,” he noted, “you cannot as- 
sume that just because a child doesn’t cry 
in school the first day he attends that he 
is well adjusted to the new situation.” He 
then went on to describe a plan on which 
he is working—a plan designed to give 
very young children pleasurable experi- 
ences with the school and to plan co- 
operatively with parents for activities 
geared to children’s needs. I agreed with 
him that the greatest benefits come to the 
child and to the community when the 
home and school work together, and the 
earlier this relationship begins the greater 
are the benefits. 

. | know what you’re thinking—that this 
principal i is suggesting that the school have 
meetings of parents of pre-school children 
and that interesting activities be provided 
for the children while the parents are par- 
ticipating in child study groups or just 
getting acquainted with each other. Pre- 
cisely, that’s part of the picture, but I'll 
wager that you'll never guess how young 
some people think the child should be 
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when the school first reaches the home! 

The principal is proposing that the 
school search for ways to get every preg- 
nant woman in the community interested 
in the school, and to let her understand 
beyond any doubt that this is a school for 
children. “1 consider it an important func- 


tion of the school,” he said, “to share our 
present-day knowledge of child develop- 
ment with every mother and father just as 
early as possible. There would be fewer 
“rejected children’ if parents could be 
helped before the child even comes into 
the world to expect to accept him as an 
individual and, while guiding him toward 
independence as a person, to learn to enjoy 
him and to love him steadfastly and con- 
sistently.” 

“But, won’t this require an increase in 
school personnel and perhaps further 
training for some of your present staff?” 
I asked. 

“Of course,” he said, “that’s a further 
investment we must make to assure a good 
return on our total investment. We need 
an increase in staff members who are 
especially trained to work with the par- 
ents of young children, people who under- 
stand children and their parents, and who 
are capable of learning from parents ways 
of cementing the relationships of home 
and school. It is too late to wait until the 
child is five or six to begin to be con- 
cerned. By that time we have already lost 
the possibility of contact with many 
homes.” 

This is all I have time for tonight. 


Dorothy 


(Continued from page 


areas in which research has implications 
for supervision and curriculum. 

One further aim of the Research Board 
is to help promote in individuals a con- 
ception of themselves as persons who are 
or could be doing research on varying 
levels of expertness. By seeing what others 
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are doing, some people may be encouraged 
to make similar attempts. Readers are in- 
vited.to describe any informal ideas being 
tested as well as more formal experi- 
mentations. Through all of these channels 
school people may help one another solve 
the perennial problem of “keeping up.” 
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Of course, every fourth grade child wants to be 
a RANGE RIDER, and seventh graders dream 
of becoming HOME RUN HITTERS. That’s 
why these titles were chosen for their respective 
levels in Adventures With Numbers. Even the 
titles of this brand new arithmetic series reflect 
the child’s own world that underlies every lesson 


in these exciting texts. 
EVERY LESSON TESTED BY CLASSROOM USE 


These books were literally built by children just 
like your own, for every lesson was tested in 
hundreds of classrooms before these books were 
published. You will find instructions are simple 
and direct, meanings graded to your pupil’s 
maturity. Reading difficulty has been so rigidly 


controlied some books in the series are actually 


How To Make Arithmetic an Adventure 





two years /ess difficult than their grade placement! The beautiful child-appealing 


@ Color used everywhere as a learning aid 
@ New extrinsic interest-building devices 
@ Eye chart type for sight conservation 


@ Diagnostic and achievement tests with 
every unit, plus: 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS YOU HOW 


Would you like next year to be the most 
satisfying and challenging year you have 
ever spent teaching arithmetic? Full 
details are yours for the asking. The 
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format of these books will thrill everyone (including you) on sight. 


Only in ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS can you get this combination of features: 


@ Special remedial pages and challenge 


material for superior pupils 
@® New features to reduce teacher load 
@ Authors who are classroom teachers 


ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
Osborn—Riefling 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. L-6 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 
I would like to know how I can make 
arithmetic a thrilling adventure for 
myself and my pupils. 


NAME ; ae ——- 
coupon below will bring them to you 
; ge? Bus ADDRESS_ a 
without obligation. Mail it today. 
CITY apibasie i _STATE 











THE LISTENING POST 


Pending Federal Legislation 


THERE ARE MANY KINDS of legis- 
lation pending in Congress which have 
direct implications for education through- 
out the nation. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed description of individual bills; how- 
ever, the number and scope of bills should 
be of interest to all school people. 


Direct Aid to Schools 


By far the greatest number of bills 
which have been introduced would make 
possible federal aid to education. About 
twenty bills have been presented in the 
House (some being identical bills), and 
far fewer in the Senate. In much of the 
discussion to date, health services to chil- 
dren of school age (S-496) have been part 
of the general aid proposal in the Senate. 
The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare has met several times in execu- 
tive session to discuss the general federal 
aid to education bills. Bills S-246 and 
S: -496 have been given the greatest consid- 
eration by the Committee. On February 
1, the Committee agreed that proposed 
legislation for federal aid to education and 
health service to children of school age 
should be considered in separate bills. 

The dangers pointed out in the last ar- 
ticle of “The L istening Post” are still very 
much apparent and cannot be overlooked 
by those interested in public education. 
(See “The Listening Post” for March, 
1949. ) 

A bill has been presented in the House 
(H.R. 793) to appropriate money for aid 

public kindergartens or kindergarten 
and nursery school education. 


General Grants-in-Aid 


For a number of years bills have ap- 
peared in C ongress to prov ide assistance to 
local school agencies because of increased 
enrollments due to war-incurred or de- 
fense-incurred activities, proximity to fed- 
eral reservations, reclamation projects, and 
federal government activities. A number 
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of bills have again been introduced. Their 
intent is to provide assistance to local 
school agencies commensurate with the 
loss of local revenues due to the activities 
of various branches of the federal govern- 
ment. 

One bill would enable the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
to make payment to school districts as 
compensation for education of children of 
federal employees residing on federally 
owned property. Another would authorize 
an annual payment to states, territories, 
and insular governments for the benefit of 
their local political sub-divisions, based on 
the fair value of the national forest lands. 
Still another would provide money in lieu 
of taxes on real property held by ‘the fed- 
eral government. A fourth bill would 
authorize a transfer of a percentage of 
tax collections from individual and cor- 
porate income taxes to the states and ter- 
ritories for use for educational purposes 
only. A fifth bill would prov ide assistance 
to local school agencies in providing edu- 
cational opportunities for children on fed- 
eral reservations or in defense areas and 
for other purposes. 


Aid for School Plant Construction 


A number of bills have been presented 
which would authorize federal funds to 
aid states in the construction of needed 
school plants. There is a very good possi- 
bility that Congress will not act on these 
bills until a careful survey of needs has 
been made. A sum undoubtedly will be 
appropriated in the near future to make 
possible such a survey. The President’s 
1950 budget specifies an appropriation for 
this purpose. States individually will r 
encouraged to enter into such a study. 
few states have already completed . a 
project and could furnish most of the 
necessary information for their own states. 

Several bills have been introduced which 
would authorize grants to enable local 
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school agencies overburdened with war- 
incurred or defense-incurred school en- 
rollments to build needed school facilities. 
An amendment to S-834 includes the 
school districts which are overburdened 
as a result of activities by any department 
or establishment of the government. 
Three bills have alarming designs. Sen- 
ate Bill 834, H. R. 2423, and H. S. 2617 are 
for the purpose of constructing, extend- 
ing, remodeling, acquiring, equipping, or 
improving elementary or secondary school 
buildings. Eligibility as written into the 
bills would be most difficult to determine. 
The wording does not clearly define spe- 
cificity of need. Eligibility and allotment 
of funds would be determined by the Fed- 
eral Works Administrator. The Federal 
Works Agency would deal directly with 
local school districts. Local districts would 
be expected to provide part of the funds. 
The direct federal-local agreements would 
by-pass completely state departments of 
education. There could be a complete dis- 
regard of over-all state-wide planning by 
state educational agencies. If one of these 
bills passes there could be a great deal of 
indiscriminate and unplanned construction 
with little if any regard to reorganization 
studies now in progress in many states. 


Government Reorganization 


Bills have again been introduced which 
would make possible the reorganization of 
health services and educational activities 
of the federal government. One bill would 
create an executive department of the gov- 
ernment known as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Security. A sec- 
ond bill is very similarly worded. The 
need for coordinating the many educa- 
tional activities of the federal government 
still seems to go unnoticed. 


Increased and Improved Services 


There are bills before Congress which 
would contribute to increased and im- 
proved services to adults, children, and 
youth. How some of these proposed pro- 
grams would fit in with the programs as 
carried on by local schools in conjunction 
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with state departments is hard to con- 
ceive. 

One bill provides for the removal of 
adult illiteracy by the development of 
special programs for basic elementary edu- 
cation of adults and for other purposes. 
Another bill proposes the promotion of 
moral, temperance, and character educa- 
tion. It provides for cooperation with the 
states in the promotion of such education, 
and also in the preparation of teachers for 
moral, temperance, character, and good 
citizenship education. 

A House bill proposes the establishment 
of a United States Commission for the 
promotion of physical fitness. This also 
calls for the appropriation of money and 
the selection of a trained staff to promote 
the program. 

A Senate bill proposes to provide for a 
survey of physically handicapped persons. 
This would include school- -age children, 
and make possible the enumeration of all 
physically handicapped individuals. 

A library service demonstration bill has 
received a great deal of attention. The bill 
has been introduced in both Houses to 
date. Such a bill passed the Senate during 
the 80th Congress, but did not come up 
for vote in the House. The bill provides 
money to the states each year for five 
vears. States are encouraged to set up 
samples of free library service in areas 
where there are no libraries or where li- 
brary services are inadequate. 

Another bill would authorize the Fed- 
eral Security Administration to assist the 
states in the development of community 
recreation programs for all the people. mal 

This by no means points out all the 
pending legislation in regard to educa- 
tional services. It does indicate certain 
areas of emphasis by the lawmakers. School 
people should w atch all pending federal 
legislation with interest. Their thinking 
in regard to individual bills should be ex- 
pressed either individually or through or- 
ganized groups. Since not a single bill 
enumerated has passed either House, it is 
difficult to predict just what ones will re- 
ceive favorable  consideration—ASCD 
Legislative Committee. 
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Announcing the 


TREASURE 
BOOKS series 


Adaptations of treasured clas- 
sics rewritten for the modern 
child, these book-length stories 
retain all of the plot, character- 
ization, and interest of the orig- 
inals. The books are simplified 
in vocabulary and_ sentence 
structure so that low-ability 
readers in higher grades can 
easily read them. The volumes 
also provide excellent recreative 
reading for high-ability readers 
in lower grades. 

Each book is profusely illus- 
trated, attractively bound in cloth 
and printed in large type on 
excellent quality paper. 


READY MARCH 1 


RIP VAN WINKLE and 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 


for grades 3-6 (Third-grade reading 
difficulty) Numerous black and white 
drawings. $1.50 


KIDNAPPED 


for grades 6-9 (Fourth grade reading 
difficulty) 14 full-color and 13 black-and- 
white illustrations $2.50 


IN PREPARATION 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


15 full-color and 42 black-and-white 
drawings $2.50 


STORIES | LIKE 
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A collection of familiar fairy tales illus- 
trated in color $2.50 


Write for complete informat’’™ 


Ne Ce 


poe 8 1 4, SHE RS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
















WOODLAND FROLICS SERIES 


by Grace E. Storm, Chicago University, 
Adda Mai Shorp, ond Epsie Young 


Vivid, exciting animol stories, plus a correlated 
vocabulary that supplements all basal series, plus 
entirely different themes to those employed in basal 
readers, plus four-color illustrations made by the 
new fluorescent process, plus materials as carefully 
controlled and developed as those in any basal 
series—all equal the Woodland Frolics Series, a 
unique contribution to the primary supplementary 
reading field, Painstaking work and research by 
the authors, the consultant, the artist, and the 
production staff insure the development of reading 
skills while increasing the child's pleasure and 
enjoyment in his mastery of the reading process. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE 


THE STECK COMPRIY 


Educational Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 
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THE THIRD MENTAL MEASURE- 
MENTS YEARBOOK, by Oscar Krisen 
Buros, is a volume prepared to assist test 
users in education, industry, psychiatry, 
and psychology to locate tests and books 
on testing. During the war period the 
volume was not published, and this issue 
covers the period from 1940 through 1947. 

The book consists of two major sec- 
tions: “Tests and Reviews,” which includes 
663 tests, 713 original reviews, and 3,368 
references; and “Books and Reviews,” 
which lists 549 books on measurements 
and closely related fields, and 785 excerpts 
from reviews of these books in 135 jour- 
nals. This book should be a standard ref- 
erence for every school. It contains val- 
uable information on practically all of the 
standardized tests which are available for 
school use. The review and information 
available for each test gives pertinent data 
which will help one determine whether 
it is the desired test. A complete index 
makes it easy to locate tests by name, au- 
thor, or subject. Published by Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 1047 pages. Price $12.50. 


SING A SONG OF FRIENDSHIP. 
“There are two aspects to the problem 
of world peace and friendship. The inter- 
national aspect is perhaps the more drama- 
tic of the two. The aspect of intergroup 
friendship here at home is equally impor- 
tant. Our children must learn to appre- 
ciate the contributions and to sympathize 
with the problems of every cultural and 
racial group making up our varied and 
diversely gifted population.” Irving 
Caesar’s filmstrips and records are excellent 
aids to teachers in helping them to bring 
about better intergroup understanding. 
Now six of his songs are available in 
colored, 16-mm sound motion pictures, 
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The New—in Review 


Amo DeBernardis 








The bouncing-ball technique is used to 
help children sing these songs as the film 
unfolds its story. Animation and clever 
pictures help to make the songs more in- 
teresting and meaningful. Songs which are 
used in the films are: It Is Always Music 
to His Ear, Let’s Make the World of To- 
morrow Today!, We'll Soon Be One 
World, Our Football Team, Thomas Jef- 
ferski, and We Have a Law. These films 
should be valuable for intergroup assem- 
bly programs, social study units, music 
classes, and assemblies. 

For information on 
of these films write: 
League, Pacific Building, 
Oregon. 


the availability 
Anti-Defamation 
Portland, 


PSYCHOLOGY. Many of us have a 
tendency to give psychology books a cas- 
ual glance and put them aside. Too often 
the books are written for psychologists 
and not for teachers. This is not the case 
with Lawrence Averill’s new book, The 
Psychology of the Elementary School 
Child. The book is focused on the child 
from six to twelve years of age. The 
author, in his introduction, says, “He has 
had focally in mind the unmet needs of 
tens of thousands of teachers in training, 
cadet teachers, in-service teachers, and 
teachers back from their schools for fur- 
ther intramural study. . . . In the all-too- 
short time they have available for child 
psychology, they particularly need to 
focus on the life-age of their pupils.” 
This point of view dominates the en- 
time volume. The book is written for the 
teacher and everything is done to help 
him to better understand the child in the 
elementary school. A unique feature is 
the introduction for each chapter: “Some 
Children to Identify in Your Room.” This 
device helps the reader to recall the vari- 
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ous personalities in his room and sets the 
stage for the materials the author has to 
present in the chapter. Some examples 
from Chapter seven, “Language and 
Speech,” will illustrate the technique used. 
Some Children to Identify in Your Room: 
A child who (1) has an unusually large 
vocabulary, (2) has a very limited vocab- 
ulary w hen compared with others of ee 
age, (4) “talks out” a great deal, (9) 1 

a ready dramatizer of stories and events, 
(18) delights i in mongrel forms of speech, 
uses much slang. 

Space does not permit a listing of all 
chapter headings; however, a few are in- 
cluded to give an idea of the scope of the 
material covered. Attitude and Habits, 
Play Interests of Children, Social Devel- 
opment of Children, Imagination and Make 
Believe, Meaning and Perception, How 
Children Think, are but a sampling of the 
topics discussed. Each section is concluded 
with a good list of discussion questions. 
Published by Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 459 pages. Price $4. 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION. 
Much has been written and said about 
UNESCO and its place in the scheme of 
things designed to bring about world 
peace. In 1947, at the request of the Com- 
mission’s Committee on Program Assign- 
ments, a Panel on Fundamental Educa- 
tion was constituted under the chairman- 
ship of the Commissioner of Education. 
This panel, composed of specialists in 
many fields, studied the problem and 
issued a bulletin entitled “Fundamental 
Education.” The material in the bulletin 
was used as a basis for discussion for the 
Regional Fundamental Conference held 
in Mexico City in November, 1947. “The 
bulletin is designed to carry the message 
of fundamental education into the field, 
to stimulate interest in the program, and 
to provide resource information for group 
discussion.” 

The purpose of fundamental education 
as defined in the bulletin is, “to enable 
men and women to live fuller and happier 
lives in adjustment with their changing 
environment, to develop the best ele- 
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ments in their cylture, and to achieve the 
economic and social progress which will 
enable them to take their place in the 
modern world, achieving the aims of the 
United Nations to live together in peace.” 

Every teacher and school administrator 
should be familiar with the program of 
fundamental education for in its philos- 
ophy and plan lies one of the keys to world 
peace. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 
cents. 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE LEARN- 
ING MATERIALS is the title of a new 
publication issued by George Peabody 
College for Teachers. The bulletin brings 
up-to-date previous lists of free and inex- 
pensive materials. Each entry in the book 
was examined and evaluated before it was 
listed. In evaluating materials, the judges 
considered the foilowing criteria: (1) 
Content: (a) accuracy of subject matter; 
(b) freedom from exaggerated statements. 
(2) Timeliness of subject matter: (a) fur- 
nishes recent information; (b) adds in- 
formation to that available in most text- 
books. (3) Method of presentation: (a) 
factual, not cluttered with irrelevant ma- 
terial; (b) well organized; (c) easy to 
read, sight-saving. (4) Subject matter un- 
biased: (a) clear-cut educational purpose; 
(b) posters and charts free from obtrusive 
advertising. 

This bulletin should prove to be of great 
value to teachers,who are interested in 
obtaining teaching aids at little cost. An 
excellent job of indexing makes it easy to 
locate desired materials. Available from 
Division of Survey and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 25 cents per copy. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A successful effort 
to produce a book which would be help- 
ful to administrators and teachers in any 
or all of the twelve grades of school in 
the field of manual activity has recently 
been published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany and entitled, The Industrial Arts 
Program, by Louis V. Newkirk and Wil- 
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liam H. Johnson. The authors have long 
been aware of a need for help in this area, 
particularly in grades one to six, and a 
large portion of the book is devoted to 
these grades. 

Following an overview of the entire 
field, one chapter is devoted to grades one 
to three, starting with general objectives, 
tools and equipment needed, and a plan 
for an elementary crafts room. Suggested 
units are given plus a sample unit for each 
of the grades. Each unit is well illustrated 
with pictures, figures, and diagrams, plus 
detailed explanations for the construction 
of articles associated with the unit, 

Manual activity for grade four to six 
centers around five areas: metal, wood, 
paper, textiles, and plastics. Sample proj- 
ects for each of these areas are furnished, 
accompanied by complete directions. 

Shops for grades seven and eight are 
planned to handle both boys and girls at 
the same time, and cover such subjects as 
Electricity in the Modern Home; Plumb- 
ing and Heating; Doors and Windows; 
Utensils and Appliances; House and Gar- 
den; Home Furnishings; Selecting, Pre- 
paring and Serving Food; and Selection 
and Care of Clothing. 

The junior high school division of this 
book furnishes floor plans for one-teacher 
shops as well as specialized shops. The 
usual areas are covered such as drafting, 
metal, graphic arts, electric, ceramics, and 
plastics. 

In addition to giving a number of de- 
tailed shop plans for the senior high school, 
attention is given to silk screen printing, 
aeronautics, auto mechanics, and the more 
advanced phases of textiles, ceramics, and 
the like. 

This book is unique in that it considers 
both the 8-4 and the 6-3-3 plans of school 
operation. And it covers both the broader 
aspects of an industrial arts program, as 
well as being detailed enough to meet the 
needs of the average teacher. 

The Industrial Arts Program is a val- 
uable aid for anyone working in the man- 
ual activities’ area—Reviewed by George 
Henriksen, director of adult education, 
Portland, Oregon, public schools. 
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EVEN a teacher with little or no art training can 
teach art successfully with NEW ART EDUCA- 


TION Textbooks. 

Trained art teachers find this authentic course of 
study a helpful guide and time-saver. 

A pupil’s textbook and detailed Teaching Reference 
for each grade, 1 to 9. Prepared by noted art and 
teaching authorities. 


Free comprehensive folder on request. 
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Have You These ASCD Yearbooks? 


Toward Better Teaching (1949 Yearbook )—Examples of ways in which elementary 
and high school youngsters in rural and urban areas develop skills, values, and self-di- 
rection; have creative experiences; participate in social action and evaluation experi- 
ences; and plan cooperatively under conditions which foster security and satisfaction. $3 


Large Was Our Bounty (1948 Yearbook)—Concerned with the development and 
use of our resources; and what schools are doing and can do to make that use more 
fruitful now and in the future. $2.50 


Organizing the Elementary School for Living and Learning (1947 Yearbook)— 
Discussion of the function of the elementary school in terms of an organization that 
serves the child, the community, the nation, and the world. $2.25 


Do You Know These Pamphlets? 


Group Processes in Supervision (1948)—Shows where group processes can be 
used in a democratic school and includes an overview of research and accompanying 
analysis of how group processes work. $1.25 


Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum (1946)—Descriptions of lay participation 
in curriculum planning, analysis of problems which arise, and suggestions for possible 
solutions. $1 


The Department Head and Instructional Improvement (1948)—Discussion 
of the function of the department head in the secondary school as a leader in the 
areas of supervision and curriculum development. 75 cents 


Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth (1944)—Practical help for parents 
and teachers in thinking straight about classroom discipline. 50 cents 


Bibliography on Elementary Education and Related Fields (1948)—An 
annotated list of 196 items compiled with the classroom teacher in mind—and use- 
ful to those in pre-service and in-service work with elementary teachers. 50 cents 


Bibliography on Secondary Education and Related Fields (1949)—An 
annotated list of recent professional publications for those interested in developments 
in American high schools. 50 cents 


List of Outstanding Teaching and Learning Materials (1948)—Includes the 
best which was published in 1945, 1946, and 1947—the most comprehensive of the 
curriculum lists to date. 50 cents 


Look for announcements soon of a new pamphlet dealing with building public con- 
fidence in schools. It will be out in time for summer school use—will sell for $1. 
Payment should accompany orders of $1 or less. Make checks payable to the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
.ton 6, D.C. 
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All-City Student Councils. Some school 
systems have become interested in devel- 
oping all-city student councils for the pur- 
pose of coordinating certain school activi- 
ties on a city-wide basis and of developing 
better relationships among secondary 
schools of the locality. Such city-wide 
councils are in operation at present in 
Denver and in Battle Creek, Michigan. A 
brief description of the work of these 
groups may be of interest to other schools. 

Denver, Colorado has two city-wide 
student councils, one for the five senior 
high schools and one for the eleven junior 
high schools. The councils are known as 
“The Senior High School All-City Stu- 
dent Council” and “Junior High School 
All-City Council.” The senior high school 
council is composed of five representatives 
from each of the five schools and the 
junior high council of three representa- 
tives from each of the eleven schools. The 
representatives are elected by the student 
bodies of the respective schools. 

The councils meet once each month 
during the school year for half-day meet- 
ings. One member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Instruction acts as a coordina- 
tor for the two groups. 

Some of the projects undertaken by 
these two councils during the present 
school year are: 

(a) Taking responsibility for the visit to 
Denver of the thirty-four boys and girls 
from European countries. The thirty-four 
students from the seventeen European 
countries who have been spending some 
weeks in this country as guests of the 
American people visited Denver, and the 
all-city student councils assumed responsi- 
bility for making arrangements for the 
students while they were in Denver. 

(b) Sponsoring a junior community chest 
campaign. As a part of the community 
chest campaign the student councils con- 
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duct the drive in the Denver schools, and 
the money raised in this way is set aside 
for caring for welfare needs of indigent 
children in the school. 
(c) Sponsoring projects of an all-school 
nature. As example of such a project is 
the “Fun Without Vandalism” project 
which is designed to reduce vandalism in 
Denver during the Halloween season. The 
project has been eminently successful and 
— forty-six police calls were received 
last fall as contrasted to over five hun- 
dred in years previous to this project. 
Battle Creek, Michigan brings together 
representatives of all the secondary 
schools, including junior and senior high 
schools, in the Battle Creek area. It is 
known as the “All-City Student Council 
of Greater Battle Creek.” Representatives 
from all the schools in the Battle Creek 
area which enroll pupils in grades seven 
through twelve comprise the council. The 
council meets once each month in an 
afternoon session. Faculty advisors are 
selected by the council from among per- 
sons nominated by the principal of each 
school. Some of the projects the council 
has sponsored include a dance for all 
junior high school students in the Battle 
Creek area; and the development of bet- 
ter relationships among the schools 
through exchange of student assembly 
programs and the like. The student coun- 
cil also acts as the Junior Red Cross Coun- 
cil for the city, and through this agency 
it has sent materials to a Battle Creek 
teacher who is serving as an educational 
adviser in Japan. 


Coordinated Community-College Health 
Program. An excellent illustration of the 
coordination of all interested agencies in 
a community to provide better health serv- 
ice for its citizens is provided in the Isa- 
bella County (Michigan) Community and 
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College Health Program. Cooperating in 
the program are the Isabella County 
Health Department, the city of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, the Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, and the Michigan Department of 
Health. There are two broad aspects of 
the program—the college health program 
and the community program. Coordination 
between the two phases is 
through the fact that the same individual 
serves as director of the College Health 
Department and as director of the County 
Health Department. 

With respect to the college program, a 
general college health committee has been 
established. This committee explores prob- 
lems relating to the student health pro- 
gram and to the health education of teach- 
ers, and then divides into sub-committees 
to study special aspects of the program. 
The sub-committees make recommenda- 
tions to the general committee, which 
takes appropriate action. 

Five sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed to study the following areas: 
health and safety in the campus environ- 
ment; health and safety education of pro- 
feastonal students of education; health and 
safety education of the general student, 
faculty health policies; and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers. These committees have 
done much to improve the health of the 
campus community and the health edu- 
cation program of the students. 

In its community health program the 
project has tried to emphasize the educa- 
tion of the citizens of the community in 
health matters. The county health de- 
partment performs the usual health serv- 
ices of such departments but, in addition, 
has carried on an intensive program of 
education through a ‘county-wide com- 
munity health council. The council is or- 
ganized so as to provide both geographi- 
cal and organizational representation. 
Thus, there are twenty-one representa- 
tives from the geographic areas of the 
county, in addition to the twenty-five or- 
ganizational representatives. On the basis 
of an exploration of health problems in the 
county, the council established five work 
committees in the following areas: services 
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to children; sanitation; public educa- 
tion; dental health; and cancer. In addi- 
tion, a teachers’ health committee has been 
organized with representation from all the 
schools in the county. They have given 
special attention to the problems of school 
health and have developed a guide on 
school health policies. Special health edu- 
cation meetings which involve the teach- 
ers of both the county and college and 
health department staff have been held. 

The sub-committees of the health coun- 
cils have studied various problems and 
have worked with the health department 
in the development of its services and in 
its educational program for the citizens 
of the county. 

The health department also works with 
the community hospital as well as with the 
doctors and dentists of the county so that 
complete understanding and cooperation 
is secured in all phases of health work. 

The complete program is well described 
in a recent publication called /sabella Steps 
Out. 


Outstanding Curriculum Publications. 
Three exceptionally fine curriculum pub- 
lications have recently come to the atten- 
tion of the editor. Not only are they out- 
standing pieces of work, but they illus- 
trate the newer type of bulletins and pub- 
lications which school systems have been 
issuing in recent years. The courses of 
study of the traditional type are not issued 
as frequently as they were in the decade 
before the war; instead, school systems are 
issuing guides and bulletins of a more in- 
formal nature, but along lines designed to 
emphasize the need for broader educa- 
tional programs and for giving increased 
attention to the growth and development 
of individual pupils. 

The three publications are: Denver, 
Colorado, public schools, David Goes To 
Kindergarten; Battle Creek, Michigan, 
public schools, Happily To School; and 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, public schools, 
The Elementary School in Action. 

The first two are guides for parents who 
have children in kindergarten. In both 
cases the bulletins were prepared by com- 
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mittees of classroom teachers. At Battle 
Creek the committee was assisted by the 
county health department, and in Den- 
ver by a group of parents, The pamphlets 
describe for parents what kinds of experi- 
ences their child will have in kindergarten 
and give information about his schedule 
and similar arrangements in the school. 
The pamphlets also make suggestions to 
the parents for guiding the experiences of 
the child in the home, so that they will 
be consistent with the program of the 
school. 

The Philadelphia publication is a large, 
well-illustrated bulletin, attractively 
printed. The bulletin begins with seven 
descriptions of school situations. These are 
written in narrative form, and are designed 
to describe certain aspects of daily living 
in the elementary school. Part Il of the 
bulletin then analyzes these descriptions 
to point out desirable characteristics of 
the elementary school program, and how 
the program may be improved through in- 
troduction of the practices described. Part 
Ill of the bulletin discusses the organiza- 
tion of the elementary program, with sug- 
gestions for time scheduling and the like. 
Part IV is a pictorial interpretation of the 
school. 

Curriculum workers will undoubtedly 
find these three bulletins very helpful and 
suggestive in planning their own activities. 


A Social Studies Guide. Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, is one of those boom areas in which 
school enrollments increased four-fold 
during the war. Problems of expansion of 
the school plant and staff inherent in such 
a situation are obvious. Nevertheless, the 
Richmond staff has been interested in im- 
proving instruction in the schools, and 
social studies has been selected as the first 
area in which curriculum improvement 
would be undertaken. In 1946 Superin- 
tendent W. T. Helms asked a represen- 
tative group of teachers, principals, and 
central staff members to study the status 
of social studies instruction in the school, 
and on the basis of this investigation this 
group recommended that a program of 
cooperative curriculum development in 
the social studies be launched. The board 
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of education accepted the recommenda- 
tion and approved the setting up of a long- 
term program of curriculum development 
and improvement for the junior and senior 
high schools, with special emphasis to be 
placed on social studies at the outset. 

The organization has developed along 
existing subject matter lines, with each of 
the six secondary schools of the city hav- 
ing one representative on each subject 
matter committee. One representative 
from each subject matter committee serves 
on a central coordinating council, An ad- 
visory lay-professional curriculum coun- 
cil, composed of representative business 
and professional people, parents, labor 
leaders, teachers, and students has been 
formulated to advise with the curriculum 
groups. 

In carrying forward the work on the 
social studies curriculum guide, the Uni- 
versity of California organized an in-serv- 
ice workshop for the teachers of the sys- 
tem, and the development of resource 
units was also carried forward at a sum- 
mer workshop at the University. Cecil 
Parker has served as consultant to the 
project. 

As a result of these efforts, a curriculum 
guide called Teaching Guide for the So- 
cial Studies has been published. It is being 
used during the present year in actual 
classroom situations, and on the basis of 
teacher evaluation it will be revised as a 
basis for further use. Lois G. McMahon, 
coordinator of curriculum development, 
states that the most valuable outcome of 
this work has not been the preparation of 
the guide but rather the realization among 
teachers that the curriculum is a vital, 
dynamic matter composed of student ex- 
periences rather than material contained 
in a written guide. 

Teachers in the science and mathematics 
areas are now busily engaged in similar 
activities and it is expected that they will 
develop similar guides for use in their 


fields. 


Secondary School Curriculum Study. 
During the past year Illinois has organ- 
ized a state-wide secondary school cur- 
riculum program, which is a joint under- 
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taking of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, the Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the University of Ill- 
nois, and the State Teachers Colleges. The 
Illinois legislature appropriated $35,000 to 
carry forward the work of the study and 
Mr. Sanford of the University of Illinois 
and Mr. Houston of the University High 
School at Normal are each devoting half 
time to the study. The purposes of the 
new program are: 

(1) To establish an organization for the 
cooperative study of the curriculum in 
the secondary schools of Illinois; (2) to 
prepare and distribute to each high school 
a guide for the study and improvement 
of the curriculum; (3) to formulate and 
distribute to high schools suggested cur- 
riculum patterns; (4) to encourage ex- 
perimental curriculum programs in rep- 
resentative schools; and (5) to conduct 
workshops for principals and_ teachers 
both in separate and in combined groups 
to better attack the problem of curriculum 
evaluation and revision. The steering com- 
mittee will work toward more coordina- 
tion among these groups in order to pro- 
vide a curriculum which will encompass 
all phases of secondary problems. 


During the present school year certain 
Illinois secondary schools which have 
been selected by the principals association 
are engaged in experimental work in va- 


rious areas of curriculum improvement. 


A Bureau of School Services. The Bureau 
of School Services has been established by 
the University of Michigan as an over-all 
university agency to render services to the 
schools of the state. Through this bureau, 
the University will continue the services 
which have heretofore been performed 
by the University and will also augment 
and extend the services in keeping with 
the recommendations of the Michigan 
Secondary School Association. Lawrence 
F, Veredevoe has been appointed as di- 
rector of the bureau. The bureau will ad- 
minister the cooperative testing program 
which has already been developed by the 
Michigan Secondary School Association 
and University. It will also coordinate the 
services provided in the areas of audio-vis- 
ual education, library extension, and psy- 
chological testing. The bureau will also 
provide consultative service in curriculum 
and guidance and similar areas. In the 
main, the bureau represents an effort to 
consolidate the services which have now 
been rendered by individual agencies 
within the University. Also, it will assume 
responsibilities for coordinating the work 
of accreditation and for helping high 
schools meet the requirements of the 
Michigan College Agreement, described 
in the March Educational Leadership. 
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